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LIGHT OVER GERMANY 


HEN Sir Brian Robertson said at Frankfurt on Monday 

that “a rather historic day had ended” he was speaking 

of the relaxation of tension on one sector only of the 
German front. Of what may prove to be a more notable relaxation 
on a much larger sector, arising out of the proposed abandonment of 
the blockade, it is necessary to speak, not indeed without optimism 
but still with considerable reserve. The two events—or rather 
the event and the possibility—are directly related. Russia’s policy 
when she believes herself to be winning the cold war and her 
policy when she realises she is losing it are two different things. 
She began the pressure which ended in the blockade of Western 
Berlin more than a year ago. The blockade became absolute at the 
end of June. It was obviously taken for granted that the Western 
Allies, if they did not fall in with Russian views on the currency 
question (which was never, in effect, a major issue), would be driven 
from Berlin altogether. The expedient of the air-lift and its almost 
incredible success, together with the Allies’ counter-blockade of the 
Russian zone, have changed all that. It is not Western Berlin but 
Eastern Berlin that is suffering. And Russia’s attempt to starve 
two-thirds of the capital, countered by the Allies’ resolve that 
the capital should be fed and fuelled, has created a spirit of co- 
operation between Allies and Germans, and induced in the latter 
a genuine appreciation, calculated to prejudice Soviet policy 
irremediably in German eyes. That, in itself, was enough to set 
Russia casting about for some means of ending the air-lift without 
too manifest an acknowledgement of failure. 

But that, of course, as things have turned out, is by no means all. 
The one development fatal to all Russian plans would be the 
unification of Western Germany and the creation there of a largely 
independent government, democratically elected and conducted, and 
taking, or qualifying itself soon to take, a rightful place in the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, the Council of 
Burope and other economic and political bodies, while the Russian 
zone was condemned to separation from the rest of the country and 
subjection to alien rule exercised either directly or through an 
artificial administration by Soviet instruments. Till this week the 
danger of that set-back to Russian aims seemed reasonably remote. 
The business of building the West German Constitution at Bonn has 
dragged and dragged, and on April 11th it ended in a breakdown 
sufficiently comprehensive to satisfy the Kremlin that its hopes 
Were in sight of complete fulfilment. The Social Democrats, under 
Dr. Schumacher’s too impetuous lead, threw over all the agreements 





























they had reached with the Christian Democrats and announced 
their intention of producing a new and abbreviated draft constitu- 
tion, which there was no prospect of the. Christian Democrats 
accepting. That was the position ten days ago. Nothing but the 
darkest views of the situation could be taken in the West, nothing 
but the brightest in the East. Everything was going Russia’s way. 

Then, just a week ago, came the sudden change, when the 
Allied Military Governors delivered to the Parliamentary Council 
at Bonn a letter from the three Foreign Ministers, conceding freely 
many of the demands which the Council had made, and which it 
was given to understand were inadmissible. Allied policy here is 
open to some criticism. Concessions which were made in the end 
had much better have been made in the beginning. And there seems 
no good reason why the Foreign Ministers’ Jetter, which had been 
drafted as long ago as April 7th, should have been held back till 
April 22nd. However, when things in the end have gone so 
well, there is little profit in arguing that they might have gone 
even better, or gone as well sooner. The concession to the proposed 
federal government of a readjustment of financial relations with the 
Lander and some curtailment of the powers of the specifically 
federal organ, the Bundesrat, has satisfied both parties, and neither, 
appears to fear that the outstanding difficulties—mainly concerning 
the cultural demands of the Catholic Christian Democrats—will, 
cause any serious trouble. The prospect of elections for the West 
German Government in July of this year is seriously entertained. 

It is not surprising that, with all this happening, Russia should 
show signs of changing front. Nothing here is specific or tangible 
yet. The unofficial and non-committal conversations between 
American and Russian delegates at Lake Success, coupled with the 
Statement issued by the Tass Agency on Tuesday, suggest that 
Russia would be willing to raise the Berlin blockade provided ‘the 
Allies abandoned their counter-blockade and agreed to an early 
meeting of the Four Foreign Ministers. There is nothing unaccept- 
able in the Russian conditions, but various points remain to be 
clarified. Assurances, and if it be possible guarantees, must be given 
that once the blockade is lifted it will never be re-imposed. And 
there can be no arrest'to the progress of building the West German 
Government. As was said in these columns last week, there musq 
be progress from where we are, not retrogression to where wé were, 
And it must not be overlooked that Russia may be preparing to 
retreat in Europe in order to advance in Asia. But at the moment 
optimism is better justified than the reverse 
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COMMONWEALTH UNITED 


The agreement reached on Wednesday, after less than a week’s 
discussion, on India’s place in the Commonwealth is one more 
demonstration of the British genius for wise adaptation to changing 
circumstances. The word British here must be given its widest 
connotation, and the part played by India in the person of her Prime 
Minister, Pandit Nehru, is not for a moment to be depreciated. But 
India has got in substance what she wanted, because she wanted 
nothing unreasonable, and the older members of the Commonwealth 
made certain concessions which in view of tradition and sentiment 
were not altogether easy to make. Nothing could be better than 
the decisions finally reached, except the manner and spirit in, which 
they were reached. There was nothing challenging on the one 
side, nothing grudging on the other. Mr. Nehru was throughout 
anxious to go as far as he could go; his colleagues were anxious 
to give all that they could give. The result is an agreement which 
will be potent in binding east and west in heart as well as in letter 
at a moment when any sign of separation between east and west 
might be incalculably dangerous to the world. 

The most important feature of the Commonwealth discussions, 
indeed, is the choice that India has freely made. She will not, as 
Mr. Nehru said before he came to London, join any hostile 
bloc. She is, in fact, joining none. The Commonwealth is hostile 
tO no one except wanton aggressors, and to wanton aggression Mr. 
Nehru would himself be as hostile as anyone. But the closer-knit 
and th: more comprehensive a society like the British Common- 
wealth of nations is, the greater the hope of peace and stability in 
the world. India has been, and will be, wooed by world-forces that 
would be gravely formidable if she threw in her lot with them. Any 
prospect of that has now vanished. India has chosen her path, and 
it runs so closely parallel with ours that we need waste no time in 
regrets that it is not identical. 

Beside that dominant fact the details of the agreement reached 
between the eight nations this week may seem _ relatively 
unimportant, though without the details, carefully canvassed and 
worked out, there would have been no agreement at all. For all 
members of the Commonwealth except India the formula of 1926, 
with its reference to “a common allegiance to the Crown” still 
stands. India’s position is determined by another formula, taken 
almost verbatim from the preamble to the Statute of Westminster, 
“the acceptance of the King as the symbol of the free association 
of independent nations and as such the Head of the Commonwealth.” 
On that basis India retains her place in the Commonwealth. 
If that satisfies India, as it most happily does, it will dissatisfy no 
one. To Mr. Attlee and Mr. Nehru immensely much is owed for 
their part in discussions whose prosperous issue makes them historic. 
In the light of recent history it is worth reflecting what it means that 
Mr. Nehru should be able, as he clearly is, to join from his heart in 
the prayer God Save the King. 


The Economics of Israel 


Israel, says her Prime Minister, has the triple task of preserving 
her security, absorbing all the immigrants who wish to enter, and 
maintaining a “decent standard of living.” ‘These aims he described 
as “ apparently conflicting,” and there can be no doubt that Israel 
is riddled with inherent contradictions which would certainly prove 
fatal to an organism less robust and self-confident than this has 
shown itself to be. Israe] has already brought in more refugees than 
she can absorb. Moreover Mr. Ben Gurion admitted the funda- 
mental conflict in Zionism when, in the same breath, he welcomed 
the thousands of Jews who are rushing to establish homes for them- 
selves in Palestine and warned them that they were dependent for 
their existence on the generosity of their fellow Jews who continue 
to prosper in Gentile lands. But even with this steady infusion of 
fresh capital, Israel’s economic position is precarious. During the 
past few months the real gravity of the situation has been to a certain 
extent camouflaged by the seasonal employment for unskilled 
Jabourers which the citrus harvest always provides, and by the 
expropriation of Arab lands and homes. Now it is hoped to ward 
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off bankruptcy by those time-honoured expedients, an export drive 
and austerity, The first, to be successful, requires peace, and 
this need accounts for the unsuspected patience—it can hardly be 
called moderation—which Israel has shown in the armistice Nego- 
tiations with her neighbours. But beyond this it means that her 
goods must be able to compete in the world’s markets in price and 
quality, and this they are incapable of doing. Austerity has now 
been officially introduced as an answer to the present inflationary 
situation in Israel, which is today more acute than in any Middle 
Eastern country during the war. It may help to check the present 
acute rise of prices, but the ominous fact remains that the existence 
of Israel depends on two things ; a steady flow of gift dollars from 
America, and the ability to settle and employ hundreds of thousands 
of fresh immigrants. Israel’s neighbours may be forgiven for fearing 
that the pressure these newcomers are bound to generate will force 
her into adventures beyond the limits of her present conquests. 
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Second Thoughts on Spain 


It seems increasingly probable that the United Nations will in 
the course of its present General Assembly rescind the resolution 
it took two years ago on Spain, and increasingly desirable that it 
should. It was then decided that members of U.N.O. should be 
urged to withdraw their Ambassadors from Madrid and refuse Spain 
entry, not only to the United Nations itself but to any of its tech- 
nical organisations. It has been generally recognised by this time 
that to withdraw Ambassadors is in any case a stupid and futile 
proceeding, which irritates not merely the Government but the 
people concerned, without doing either of them the smallest harm. 
As to the exclusion of Spain from the technical organisations—the 
Economic Council of Europe, the World Health Organisation, the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation—such a gesture is equally futile 
and singularly ill-advised. In all these spheres the co-operation of 
a country like Spain is greatly to be desired. To reject it does no 
injury whatever to General Franco or his régime, but it may do con- 
siderable injury to the Spanish people—or at any rate deprive them 
of substantial advantages. The United Nations is concerned with a 
country’s international relations, not with its internal controversies, 
and it is a plain fact that since 1945 Spain has shown itself as 
“ peace-loving ” as any nation in the world. The Franco régime is 
repugnant to every lover of freedom, and the sooner it gives place 
to something different the better, but that is a case for Spaniards; 
external intervention in favour of this or that party would differ 
little from aggression. There is no valid reason for excluding Spain 
from full membership of U.N.O., but that in the circumstances may 
have to come gradually. Meanwhile the move now being made at 
Lake Success should have this country’s full support. To deplore 
one country’s tendency to isolationism and ostracise another into 
isolation is a strange foreign policy. 


More Pay—More Policemen ? 


If they never bring in a single new recruit, the proposals of the 
Oaksey Committee for an increase in policemen’s pay are already 
justified. Policemen are not being paid enough for a job which, 
perversely enough, combines the disadvantages of danger with 


those of boredom, monotony and finicking detail. Whatever can be 
done by the expenditure of another £4,000,000 a year must be done 
—and that quite apart from the difficulty of getting enough new 
men to cope with an increase in the number and ingenuity of 
criminals. But is it enough to give constables an increase in 
maximum income, including allowances, from £522 to £594 a yeal, 
with corresponding rises for higher ranks, and then simply to hope 
that all the stresses and strains in and around the police force will 
disappear? The evidence does not point to any such easy way out. 
The fact is that men are already coming forward, at existing rates 
of pay, more readily than they did before the war; that recent 
increases in pay and allowances have made no visible difference 
to recruitment ; and that, in any case, the main difficulty is to keep 
the men who drift away after a few years’ service. Add to this that 
the latest rise is rather smaller than the one which the Police 
Federations asked for, and that policemen’s pay will still not have 
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risen as much as wages in comparable trades, and it begins to 
look as if the change will not make much difference. And indeed 
there are other standards besides the money standard by which 
a policeman or a prospective policeman judges his lot. He wants 
—among other things—to be sure that his abilities are not being 
wasted and that able-bodied and alert-minded men are not wasting 
their time as filing clerks. It is highly significant that some localities 
have much less difficulty in attracting and keeping men than others. 
Their example might be studied. 


Textiles for the Asking 


Everybody knows that greater output per head at lower cost is 
what is needed in British industry generally and in the Lancashire 
cotton industry in particular. How many people know that it can 
be had in the cotton and rayon weaving sections of the industry for 
the asking ? Fourteen months ago the Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
mission pointed out that if certain weavers were to look after more 
looms (which they could do without difficulty) and if wage payment 
according to the so-called Uniform List (under which, quaintly 
enough, varying amounts are earned for. uniform work) were 
abandoned, costs would go down and earnings would go up. Nothing 
happened. The experience of certain go-ahead firms has shown 
that the Commission’s contention was true. The first part of the 
Commission’s final report, published on Tuesday, repeats the plain 
facts. The report is signed by the representatives of both employers 
and trade unions. It does not recommend that any firm shall be 
compelled to adopt the new methods—usually known as redeploy- 
ment. All that is necessary is that in the cases where the change 
would be beneficial it should be made. These cases are clear. The 
result would be an enormous increase in output per operative, a rise 
in weavers’ earnings and a fall in manufacturers’ costs. There is not 
the slightest doubt about it. All that is necessary is a decision by the 
employers and the weavers at each weaving shed in which redeploy- 
ment would be beneficial to do what they know to be right. And yet 
there is no guarantee whatever that the change is going to take place 
quickly. What can be done to end such an idiotic state of affairs ? 
Outside suggestions about how to run the cotton industry are not 
welcome in Lancashire, where stubborn independence is valued above 
all else. But these suggestions come from inside. 


Pensions and Principles 


There was something symbolic about the accident of the ballot 
which enabled Mr. Bowen, the Liberal Member for Cardigan, to 
raise in the House of Commons his demand (supported by 270 
Members from all parts of the House) that there should be a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the whole subject of war pensions. That 
is the way in which this question is usually treated. The adminis- 
tration of pensions and allowances runs on from day to day, governed 
by a mass of rules and expedients which have arisen in the Ministry 
of Pensions and the Treasury, until some particularly widespread 
anomaly, some particularly vociferous group of critics, or some 
accident like Tuesday’s debate leads to an alteration. This is not 
to deny the Minister’s assertion that the Ministry of Pensions is 
second to none in efficiency and human sympathy. It is not to deny 
the Parliamentary Secretary’s statement that certain improvements 
have been made in the pensions of 1914-18 war widows. It is not 
even to deny that men who are completely incapacitated are given 
a square deal. These things are not the main point at the moment. 
The main point is that any set of working rules, necessarily applied 
from day to day by civil servants, is continually going out of date. 
This is not a criticism of anybody in particular, though the constant 
pressure of the Treasury to keep down expenditure undoubtedly 
means that the general tendency is for pensions to fall behind need 
rather than to run ahead of it. It is simply silly for the Govern- 


ment to claim that an inquiry now would amount to a vote of 
censure on the Minister. The facts are that men who are not totally 
disabled nearly always have a hard fight for bare justice, that 
hundreds of thousands of pensioners have not been affected by recent 
improvements in supplementary allowances, and that most pensions 
have fallen behind the cost of iiving. That is the reason why there 
should be an inquiry at once. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Easter weather and the more hopeful prospects in Berlin 

sent a tanned and invigorated House back to Westminster 

last Tuesday. Whatever depression the Budget had caused 
—and in retrospect it seems to have been comparatively slight— 
had been dispelled, and at question-time the Chancellor was as 
brief and urbane as usual. Mr. Crosthwaite-Eyre, who attacks him 
as relentlessly as a sparrow does a coconut, got no change at all 
from his efforts to establish a plot to devalue sterling in terms of 
the dollar, and the Chancellor went on affably disagreeing with a 
series of suggestions which will no doubt reappear in discussion 
on the Finance Bill. 
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* * * * 


Mr. Stokes, whose robust inquisitiveness has lost nothing as the 
result of a long trip abroad, signalled his return by a question about 
a German prisoner-of-war. Mr. Emrys Hughes was in character 
with another about discrimination against coloured people. 

* * * * 

All this, however, was the prelude to the main interrogatory 
battle of the day, which followed the Prime Minister’s statement on 
the shelling of the ‘Amethyst.’ Mr. Churchill was belligerent, and 
his followers did their best to support him, but the Opposition’s 
attempt to blame the Government miscarried. There had been no 
suggestion in any part of the House that the British communities 
in China should have been advised to withdraw ; the movement of 
the ships on the river was, therefore, it was claimed, normal, 

x * * . 

When Mr. Churchill seemed to suggest that the Government 
should have taken day-to-day decisions on the movement of ships 
from Whitehall there were interjections—which he did not hear— 
that that was what he had done in the past, not always with happy 
results. Mr. Attlee -was on firm ground in maintaining that the 
method of relieving a warship in such a predicament must be a 
matter for those on the spot, but to Mr. Eden’s interjection that 
it could not have been more provocative to send air cover with the 
ships, he did not give the reply which many of his supporters 
murmured to each other—that as air patrols are not the normal 
procedure they must have appeared as an “operation of war.” 

. * * * 

When Conservatives continued to press for information about 
the air squadrons within range, Mr. Paget asked how air cover 
could have helped in such a situation at all—a question which will 
remain unanswered until the debate. The Speaker allowed questions 
to range wide, and by the end the House was clearly of the mind 
that in spite of continuing anxiety nothing further could be said 
until more information is available. Particular concern was shown 
that relatives of those who were injured or missing had found it 
difficult to get full information. 

* 7 7 * 

The debate on war pensions which followed was punctuated by 
liveliness as great though of a different character. Mr. Bowen 
attempted to be moderate in moving his amendment to ask for an 
impartial enquiry, but he was constantly interrupted from the 
Labour benches by those who feel that the question has become 
political rather than philanthropic. Mr. Simmons, the junior Minister 
and himself in receipt of a disability pension from the First World 
War, was the reverse of conciliatory and when Admiral Taylor 
tried several times to interrupt him curtly told him to “ get back to 
the quarter deck.” 

* * 7 * 

This brought Lord Winterton to his feet to ask whether it was 
in order for a Minister to address such language to the chair, but 
Mr. Bowles declined to be brought into the battle and Mr. Simmons 
withdrew. Lord Winterton, whose jealousy for the rules of order 
has been sharpened by the recess, protested again when Mr. Simmons 
compared the attitude of the Minister with that of Barney, the 
partner of Pickles on the B.B.C. “Who is barmy ?” shouted the 
Noble Lord. “I was looking across at the other side of the House,” 
said Mr. Simmons, quickly profiting by the mistake. But though the 
Government case was fully made there is concern over certain types 
of war pensioner in all parts of the House. A. M. C. 











R. ATTLEE’S review, given to the House of Commons 

on Tuesday, of the recent tragic events on the Lower 

Yangtse was on the whole well received ; and his critics, 

pursuing with some acrimony the question of why air cover was 
not provided, missed—as everyone else has—the real crux of the 
matter. Given good weather conditions, a strong carrier task 
force might—in theory anyhow—have been able to provide an 
umbrella sufficiently imposing to deter the Communists’ batteries 
from engaging H.M.S. ‘Amethyst’ on her way upstream and 
H.M.S. ‘ Consort’ on her way downstream ; but the provocation 
tor sich a display of str2ngth was, when ‘ Amethyst’ left Shanghai, 
almost as non-existent as the forces which could have carried it out, 
and afterthoughts about air-cover are too academic to waste time on. 


The fundamental cause of the disaster (for it was a disaster) was 
the failure to review the decision to station a naval vessel at 
Nanking. When, several months ago, Communist spearheads 
reached the north bank of the Yangtse and the Nationalist Govern- 
ment fled precipitately to Canton, it was a perfectly sound step 
to despatch a destroyer to the abandoned capital. A vacuum 
had been created, in which the lives and property of British and 
Dominions subjects might have needed the protection of shore- 
parties from the ship, and it seemed at that time possible that 
if Communist advance-guards pushed on across the Yangtse 
some measure of evacuation by river might be necessary. Con- 
ditions were then such that a destroyer could have acted either 
as a stabilising influence locally or as a means of escape if the situa- 
tion deteriorated. At that time such Communist elements as had 
reached the north bank consisted only of scattered reconnaissance 
parties, unsupported by heavy equipment and incapable of oppos- 
ing effectively the passage of one of H.M. ships on an errand of 
mercy. The original decision, therefore, to order a destroyer to 
stand by at Nanking was a perfectly proper one, since the destroyer 
could in those days have done without serious risk any of the things 
that she might have been required to do. 

But in the months that passed since that decision was taken two 
new and important factors made their appearance. In the first 
place, the Communists overran two great cities, Tientsin and 
Peking, containing fairly large foreign communities. In both 
cases the take-over was orderly and no threat to the safety of 
British or other foreign nationals developed. We thus acquired a 
very much clearer idea of what was likely to happen at Nanking 
when that city fell, and it became, or should have become, 
obvious that when the capital passed under Communist control a 
British destroyer there, save for acting—in the unlikely event of 
the authorities permitting this—as a wireless link between the 
Embassy and London, could serve no major useful purpose. 
Secondly, and more important, the Communist armies slowly but 
surely moved south and consolidated their hold on the north bank 
of the Yangtse, so that the danger of an incident, and a very nasty 
one, increased. Even if no incident had occurred, the destroyer 
at Nanking would, once the Communists had occupied that city, 
have been obliged to stay there until they saw fit to grant her a 
clearance or safe-conduct ; and nothing in their conduct towards 
foreigners elsewhere suggests that the Communists would have 
been particularly co-operative in this matter. 

With the exception of the Russians, all the foreign diplomatic 
missions had long ago decided to await the inevitable advent of 
the Communists at their posts in Nanking ; and if anything had 
occurred on the eve of the Communist advance to render a partial 
evacuation necessary it could perfectly well have been carried out 
by road, by rail or by air. If the normal air services had failed 
an R.A.F. transport aircraft has been making weekly flights from 
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Hongkong to Nanking via Shanghai, and this link with the not. 
so-distant outside world could if necessary have been supplemented 
to fly supplies in or to fly personnel out before the Communists 
arrived. The references made in various quarters, since the inci- 
dent occurred, to “supplies” are puzzling. What commodities 
was “ Amethyst ’ taking to our nationals in Nanking which could not, 
with equal expedition and greater safety, have reached them over. 
land or by air? Of what “supplies ” was H.M.S. ‘ Consort, in 
Mr. Attlee’s words, “ running short after a long stay at Nanking ” ? 
There is a glut rather than a shortage of food in that city, which 
for some months has been sparsely populated, and it is difficult 
to see in what other essential respects a modern destroyer, after 
four or five weeks at anchor, could stand in need of replenishment, 
In the past gunboats of the Royal Navy, stationed at remote up- 
river ports like Changsha and Chungking, lived off the country 
for months on end as a matter of routine. It may have scemed 
convenient, but it can hardly by the wildest stretch of imagination 
have been called necessary, that H.M.S. ‘Consort’ should be 
relieved. 

That her relief, though planned with some care, was unfortu- 
nately timed was made clear by what happened to her. The naval 
and military authorities on the spot, the Prime Minister told the 
House, decided “that the passage should be timed to allow 
“Amethyst” to reach Nanking a clear twenty-four hours before 
the expiry of the latest Communist ultimatum.” If ‘ Amethyst’ 
was running it fine—and no words could make it more obvious 
that she was—what about ‘Consort’? This destroyer, whose 
relief was the sole object of the frigate’s risky voyage, would have 
been required to undertake an even riskier one on her way down- 
stream. In any case, though it may sometimes be obligatory it 
can seldom be desirable to base a delicate naval operation on 
second-hand information about the timing of an ultimatum issued 
by Oriental adherents of a political doctrine which has never 
scorned to use treachery as a weapon. In so far as a truce existed 
on the Yangtse it can only have been a most uneasy one, and it 
seems clear that the order given to H.M.S. ‘ Amethyst’ involved 
her in a degree of risk which would only have been justifiable if 
she had been—as the ships who attempted to rescue her soon were 
—hastening to the scene of some grave emergency. 

It was as unfair of the Opposition to attack Mr. Attlee for 
sheltering behind the authorities on the spot as it would be to 
criticise the latter before the grounds on which they acted as they 
did have been made known. Everything, it must be repeated, 
stems from the policy which they were attempting to carry out— 
the policy of retaining a warship at Nanking. This policy, 
originally wise and potentially rewarding, latterly more and more 
questionable and at the last demonstrably disastrous, can hardly 
have been the sole concern of the C.-in-C. Far Eastern Station 
and H.M, Ambassador to China. It involved, after all—or it 
would have involved if it had not been forcibly reversed by an 
outrage of the type it was always liable to provoke—stationing 
one of H.M. ships in waters where she must eventually have 
become a hostage of the Communists ; and the decision to allow 
and indeed encourage this to happen can no more have been 4 
local one than the parallel but wholly justifiable decision to order 
diplomatic and consular staffs to remain at their posts when these 
were over-run by the Communists. 

It is a plain fact that if H.M.S. ‘ Consort’ had left Nanking—as 
did her American counterpart—earlier this month and no relief 
had been sent up, a number of gallant British seamen, now dead, 
would have been alive and British prestige would not have suffered 
the reverse it has. If a destroyer was performing, or could have 
been capable of performing, any essential duties in the service of a 
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British community whose firm intention it was to stay in Nanking 
and who, if this had not been the case, could have left by other 
means at any time they wished up to last week, the country has 
a right to be told what those duties were, The irrelevancies of 
Tuesday’s debate obscured only temporarily the fact that the 
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Prime Minister was skating over thinner ice than his opponents 
realised, and the growing impression that what happened was due 
to a tragic blunder will only be disposed of, one way or the other, 
by an explanation not of the consequences, but of the origins and 
purpose of our policy on the Yangtse. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T would be charitable to suggest that Mr. A. R. Johnstone, of the 
British Ally, the paper published by the British Embassy in 
Moscow and sold to the extent of 50,000 copies (which is all that 

the agreement between the British and Russian Governments permits) 
is a case for mental therapy. He was once a sub-editor on the News 
Chronicle, discharging there useful, but hardly exalted, functions, 
and after keeping a hotel in Barcelona and subsequently pursuing 
some avocation in Mexico was appointed Editor of the British Ally 
two years ago. His duties, I gather, were mainly technical, con- 
sisting of the laying-out and making-up of the paper. Most of the 
material was provided by the Central Office of Information in 
London, and the Press Attaché at the Embassy exercised general 
supervision. Mr, Johnstone was known to be very definitely Left 
at the best of times, and people who saw him when he was in 
London last year remarked that he had gone pretty Red. He did 
not, however, fee] it necessary to resign his post on the British Ally 
then, and when he resigned it last week he omitted to inform 
the Ambassador briefly of his action till he had written a 3,000-word 
letter to Pravda setting forth the gist of his views, convictions and 
intentions. This communication, as reproduced with intelligible 
effervescence by the Daily Worker, shows that Mr. Johnstone has 
acquired tht regulation jargon to perfection. His reference to “a 
war bloc of imperialistic Powers, headed by the U.S. and Britain” 
is a jewel that has adorned articles and speeches by the hundred in 
the last three years and its survival-value is infinite. Mr. Johnstone 
is going to settle in the Soviet Union and work for peace. Both 
parts of his decision are to be applauded. 
. * * . 


The death of Lord Uthwatt recalls an old story which I don’t 
think I have told before. On November 11th, 1918, Mr. Andrewes 
Uthwatt, as the future Law Lord then was, and Mr. A. G. Gardiner, 
Editor of the Daily News, walked out of the Reform Club together. 
“Well, it’s over,” said Gardiner. “ Yes,” Uthwatt replied, “and if 
I were to tell you who, in my view, had done more for victory than 
any other man you wouldn’t guess right in a hundred shots.” 
“Well,” Gardiner rejoined, “that’s interesting. Not a soldier ? ” 
“No,” said Uthwatt. “ Nora sailor?” “No.” “A civil servant ? ” 
“Yes,” cdmitted Uthwatt, showing some surprise. “Salter?” 
“Yes,” came the further concession, “How on earth did you guess ? ” 
“Well,” Gardiner explained, “I happen to know Salter.” Mr. Salter 
was chairman of the Allied Maritime Transport Executive, and as 
such deeply and ceaselessly concerned in developing the measures 
which by defeating the submarine alone made survival possible. The 
judgement may be right or wrong—I don’t know what the Senior 
Burgess for Oxford University thinks. I tell the story as it was told 
to me by the man who guessed right. 

* 7 * * 


Mr. Walter Lippmann has been taking an odd political line lately, 
as a result of his obdurate opposition to the Atlantic Pact, but 
fortune has rarely treated him so ill as it did this week. His article 
in Tuesday’s Daily Mail was devoted to deriding the Allied policy 
of working for a Western German Constitution: “We were to 
confront the Soviets with a democratic State in three-quarters of 
Germany which was on the road to economic recovery and to a 
Position of political equality and self-respect among the free nations.” 
But, says Mr. Lippmann, we are in a hole; the Western German 
State has not materialised ; we could, of course, force the Germans 
tO set up a constitution, but there are obvious objections to that. 
“The Germans do not believe in our conception of the Western 
German State. They would rather not have it.” And Mr. Lippmann 
concludes with the astonishing affirmation that the Russians are 
Negotiating direct with the Germans and that “no one who knows 





anything about Germany and her history can have any doubt about 
the seductiveness of a German-Russian understanding.” Well, 
anyhow, all this was on page 4 of the Mail. On page 1 in large type 
appeared the heading “Germans Agree on a New Nation” over 
an article announcing full agreement between the two German 
parties and between two of the Allied Military Governors over the 
new West German Constitution. The Western Allies, after all, 
begin to have a semblance of a leg to stand on. 
. * . * 


Is the Iron Curtain pierced by radio? That interesting and not 
unimportant question is asked by a writer in Le Monde. He empha- 
sises the completeness of the literary isolation which the Kremlin 
succeeds in establishing by banning foreign, or at any rate Western, 
books and newspapers, and actively and menacingly discouraging 
all contacts between Russians and foreigners in Russia, but has 
reason for thinking that the B.B.C. and the “Voice of America” 
are listened to by considerable numbers of Russians. The late 
American Ambassador, Mr. Bedell Smith, apparently estimated th 
number of listeners at something like eight million, but that seem 
likely to be an exaggeration. But the fact that there are som 
listeners, and that they are not negligibly few, is proved by thé 
steps the Soviet radio takes to counter, or, alternatively, to deride, 
the British and American broadcasts. What effect these broadcasts 
have on Russian listeners is, of course, another question. The writer 
in Le Monde quotes the case of two Soviet airmen who took off 
from the Russian zone of Germany for Linz, in Austria, and 
explained that it was the “ Voice of America” that had opened their 
eyes, which had been blinded by Soviet propaganda, and driven 
them to make for a free country. But it would take a good many 
swallows like this to make much of a summer. And these particular 
listeners were not in Russia. 

* * * * 

A.B.C. to some people, I suppose, suggests D.E.F. ana the rest ; 
to others restaurants ; to others railway-trains ; to others three Latin. 
American republics. But the letters have lately attained a new and 
very meritorious connotation. They represent the Amevican and 
British Commonwealth Association, formed in the United States 
to promote friendship between the Union and British Common- 
wealth States in a number of very practical ways, not least important 
being the organisation of letters of correction to American newspapers 
which, wittingly or otherwise, make inaccurate statements about this 
country or any of the Dominions. Founded by Mr. Eric Underwood, 
well known on this side of the Atlantic, A.B.C. has enlisted the 
support of many of the most respected citizens of the American 
Union. It entertains British (in the widest sense) visitors, it arranges 
meetings for them, and—a singularly interesting enterprise—it has 
distributed stones and lead from our destroyed House of Commons 
to the legislatures of nearly all the American States, where such relics 
are accepted with genuine appreciation. Altogether the new A.B.C. 
deserves our warmest gratitude, and I hereby record mine. 

* + * + 

Since Tuesday there has been considerable talk about measures for 
dealing with prolixity in the House of Commons. Since Tuesday, 
because in the debate on War Pensions on that day, Mr. Roderick 
Bowen spoke for 76 minutes; Mr. C. J. Simmons for 50 minutes ; 
Commander Pursey for 62 minutes ; Sir Ian Fraser for 60 minutes. 
It is true that some of the speeches were lengthened by far too 
many interruptions, but the fact remains that out of a debate limited 
to under six hours more than four hours were consumed by four 
speeches. The many members with something worth saying who 
were robbed of the opportunity of saying it hold strong views about 
those speeches. JANUS. 














JERUSALEM’S FATE 


By OWEN TWEEDY 


N December 9th, 1917, Lord Allenby received the surrender 
of Jerusalem, and two days later, in his proclamation, read 
from the steps of the Citadel just within the walls, he spoke 

of the Holy City as being regarded “ with affection by the adherents 
of three of the great religions of mankind whose soil had been 
consecrated by the prayers and pilgrimages of multitudes of devout 
people of these three religions for many centuries.” My grandmother 
read those memorable words the next day in her Irish Times, and, 
at once, she sat down and wrote her Christmas letter to me out there. 
T have just looked it up. She said: 

“TI have just read the wonderful] news. God bless you, my 
dear child. There are millions like me today thinking of you 
all in Palestine and praying for dear Jerusalem.” 

My grandmother wrote of millions. And it was no exaggeration. 
For to half the inhabitants of this world of ours Jerusalem is sur- 
rounded with a love and veneration which we learn from childhood. 
That half represents the total adherents of Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam. To Christians and Jews Jerusalem is the Holy City ; while 
to the Moslems it ranks third in sanctity—after Mecca and Medina 
only. All this is deep in all our memories. But less well known is 
how successive populations of Jerusalem, particularly since the 
Ottoman conquest in the sixteenth century, have tended to segregate 
themselves into distinct religious communities. This process started 
in the Old City. Later, as the population spread into the hillsides 
outside the walls, it repeated itself with obstinate thoroughness. 

The old City is “ the city that is set upon a hill and cannot be 
hid” ; and until perhaps a hundred years ago it was, as it had been 
since the days of David, just a mountain fortress, walled and moated. 
Within its walls developed a patchwork of religious and fiercely 
individualistic communities—each segregated naturally around its 
main centre of religious worship and tradition. The Moslem Quarter 
along the northern section of the city verges naturally on the Haram 
es Sherif—that great quadrilateral stone-paved platform which fills 
the south-east corner of the walls, and towers high over the Valley 
of the Brook Kidron and Gethsemane. On this platform stood the 
successive Jewish temples of King Solomon, of “the Return from 
the Exile ” and of King Herod. There, too, after the Roman destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in A.D. 75, Hadrian dedicated a pagan temple to 
Jupiter. Today on the self-same site stand the Al Aksa Mosque and 
the still more beautiful Dome of the Rock. Both date back to the 
early days of the Arab conquest, and by the Moslem tradition it was 
on the platform itself that Mohammed alighted from his mythical 
winged horse Burak after his miraculous nocturnal flight from Mecca. 

The Christian Quarter (including the Armenian Quarter) covers 
all the western section of the city. It centres on the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, built on the reputed site of the Moun; of Golgotha, 
which in the days of Our Lord stood outside the Herodian walls. 
Sandwiched between the other two is the Jewish quarter—the smallest 
of the three. With its fourteen synagogues it lies beside the Wailing 
Wall, which is revered in Jewry as the last of the remains of the 
enclosure of the Third (King Herod’s) Temple. From the Old City 
we pass through the historic Jaffa, Damascus and Herod’s Gates out 
into the neighbouring hills, where in the last century and a half 
has risen what is now called New Jerusalem. It, too, is a patch- 
work of segregated communities. 

The main Jewish quarters, Mea Shearim and Rehavia, lie to the 
west on either side of the main road to Jaffa and Tel Aviv. There 
are also smaller Jewish suburbs along the Bethlehem road and 
outside the municipal boundaries to the west. The Mosiems— 
whose main residential strength is, of course, in the Old City— 
have their extra-mural settlements round the Damascus and Herod’s 
Gates, along the Nablus road, on the Mount of Olives, and in Abu 
Tor and the Baq’a villages along the Bethlehem road. The Christian 

‘areas—Talbieh and Katamon and the European-named German 
and Greek colonies—lie to the south. To the west they cluster 
round St. George’s Anglican Cathedral and the American colony. 
And it is important, when speaking of the Christian quarters, to 
understand that of their inhabitants the percentage of those of Arab 
Christian stock is as high as 80 per cent. All three communities have 
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their own mosques, churches and synagogues ; their own schools and 
hospitals, welfare centres and libraries; and, in the case of the 
Christians, their great monasteries, convents and other religioys 
establishments. 

These are facts. From them we move to statistics. According 
to an official British Mandatory estimate published in 1948 
(Jerusalem, the City Plan, by Henry Kendall), the total population 
of Jerusalem was then 164,300 persons, of whom 99,300 were Jews, 
33,700 Moslems and 31,300 Christians (mainly of Arab stock). Since 
then almost all of the Arab inhabitants of the Moslem and Christian 
quarters south and south-west of the Old City have fled. The 
number of these displaced persons is unofficially estimated at about 
40,000, and Jewish incomers now occupy most of their houses. On 
the other side some thousands of Jews have been expelled from their 
quarter in the Old City. 

The Palestine Conciliation Commission, comprising two Christians 
(an American and a Frenchman) and one Moslem (a Turk), will 
shortly be meeting the Israeli and Arab peace delegates round a 
conference table in Europe. They have four delicate major problems 
to debate. The first is the definition of the boundaries of the State 
of Israel ; the second is the problem of the displaced Arab popula- 
tion ; the third is Economic Union in Palestine and the inter- 
nationalisation of Haifa Port and Lydda Airport; the last is the 
future of Jerusalem. 

The members of the coming conference will have before them 
the United Nations Assembly map, which recommended an inter- 
national zone round the Holy City to “be established as a corpus 
Separatum under a Special International Régime to be administered 
by the United Nations.” They will know, too, the situation of 
Jerusalem as it was and as it is today since the successful Trans- 
jordan-Israeli armistice negotiations. ‘These created a demilitarised 
zone between an Arab occupation covering the Old City and areas 
to the north and east along the Nablus and the Jericho roads, and 
the Israeli occupation spread out in a half moon across the purely 
Jewish quarters on either side of the Jaffa Road to the west, and 
through the mainly Christian quarters to the south. 


The negotiation of agreement is bound to be complicated and 
delicate, bristling as it does with potential acrimony. First, there 
is the proposal to limit internationalisation to the Old City itself 
within its walls, thereby creating a sort of international trust—some 
would call it a museum—of the buildings and monuments revered 
by the three faiths. That, in the opinion of many, would be tanta- 
mount to reducing them in time to the level of antiquities to be 
visited by ticket, much as are the Pharaonic monuments up and down 
the Nile. Another school discards altogether the idea of inter- 
nationalisation. Its solution is an Arab-Israeli frontier bisecting 
Jerusalem more or less along the line established by the terms of the 
existing Israeli-Transjordan armistice. Such a solution would at 
once lead to the establishment of the Israeli capital in New Jerusalem, 
and might even induce the creation of an Arab capital alongside in 
the Old City. For those of us who remember the problem of Jaffa- 
Tel Aviv relations since 1920 such a prospect is too appalling even 
to contemplate. 

A third problem arises over the extent of the boundaries of an 
International Régime. The official British view, as stated in the 
House of Commons a week or two ago, implied British doubts lest 
the U.N.O. recommendations of 1947 might be too widely extended 
to be administratively feasible. They included Ain Karim—the birth- 
place of St. John the Baptist—to the west and Bethlehem to the 
south-east. In the minds of most any adjustment which severed 
Bethlehem from a scheme of internationalisation limited to Jerusalem 
and its immediate surroundings could only lead to endless trouble. 


There remain, in conclusion, certain desiderata which, from an 
international religious standpoint, must be achieved if spiritual peace 
is to be established in Jerusalem. The first and by far the most 
important is that purely political and strategic considerations should 
be divorced from the negotiations about the future of the Holy City 
and its surroundings. It is high time—and the United Nations have 
the unique opportunity to grasp this—for Jerusalem to be freed 
from racial politics, of which it has been for all too long the pawa. 
There can be no talk of “the right of conquest” in 1949. 
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Jerusalem is now an international responsibility to be held by the 
United Nations in trust, in particular, for 692 million Christians, 
for 210 million Moslems and for 16 million Jews. And thither—to 
use a phrase to which the whirligig of time has given a new and 
wider interpretation—the devout of all creeds must be able to resort 
on pilgrimage “ by right and not on sufferance.” 


COMMUNISM IN ITALY 
By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


F the Italian Press interprets its Government correctly, Premier 

de Gasperi and his colleagues arranged first to induce the 

Chambers to agree to Italy’s adherence to the Atlantic Pact and 
then to follow up their advantage with an anti-Communist offensive. 
In a more negative sense this offensive was launched in the speech 
delivered by Signor Scelba, Minister of the Interior, at the Com- 
munist stronghold of Siena on Sunday, April 3rd. He did not suggest 
that the Communist Party would, as opinion on the Right has been 
urging, be suppressed, but he made clear that its weapons were to 
be struck out of its hands. “The arms entrusted to the forces of 
the State,” he declared, “are not merely decorative ; they are both 
defensive and offensive instruments.” We must strike at the Com- 
munist leaders, said Scelba, not only at those who carry out their 
instructions, and he denounced non-collaboration and spasmodic 
strike tactics as illegal. Finally the Minister hinted at the Govern- 
ment’s intention to restrict the right to strike at all, a delicate business, 
since the right to do so is guaranteed in the new constitution. 

This was the contribution of the Government’s strong man to 
public discussion. Progressive over-population and consequent mass- 
unemployment create an almost desperate situation in Italy, and 
desperate situations call for desperate remedies. One of these is the 
police solution, to strangle discontent by force, and Scelba is felt 
by a considerable section of the public to be aiming at littk more 
than this. “Under his control the police forces have grown 
inordinately, and few would pretend that their methods are what 
we in this country would be prepared to condone. A few days after 
the Scelba speech a dispute in the Snia Viscosa factory at Pavia was 
followed by police action which L’Umanita, the pro-Government 
Socialists’ newspaper, described as a great deal more than excessive. 
A perhaps harmless yet significant corollary to such methods is the 
appearance on the railways of a specially uniformed railway police 
force, whose members patrol the trains exactly as the Blackshirts 
did in the days of Mussolini. 

While police methods exasperate a large number of the working- 
people, Communist tactics exasperate everyone else. All through the 
winter the party has kept its members “ going slow ” in the factories, 
and has organised an hour’s strike here or half an hour there. This 
sort of thing does no one any good, and does not even reduce 
production decisively. The Confindustria, or Employers Association, 








is now refusing to negotiate at all until obstructionism is abandoned, 
over the hundred and one open industrial issues. The Italian Com- 
munists are fighting with their backs to the wall indeed. 

Their last stronghold is the General Confederation of Labour, or 
Italian T.U.C. As such the Confederation is of great importance to 
the Italian working-people, independently of politics. Sometimes 


one hears of some locality where the Communists have lost heavily 
in political votes, but the Camera di Lavoro, or local branch of the 
Confederation of Labour, has simultaneously gained members. 
Although the Government has sponsored a new free or Catholic 
Confederation, it is mostly regarded as a clerical affair, and other 
anti-Communist groups so far prefer to remain in the old T.U.C. 

The burning labour issue of the moment is that of collocamento or 
the allocation of jobs ; for instance, when the new housing scheme 
at last comes into operation, who is to choose the bricklayers and 
masons to carry it out? The Government objects to the C.G.L. 
Claim in favour of its own local branches, knowing that people 
declare themselves Communists in order to get work. But Di Vittorio, 
the Secretary-General of the C.G.L., complains that, if Government 
offices can allocate employment, they will become like the Fascist 
Corporations in Christian-Democrat costume ; in order to get work 
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people will transfer into the Catholic trade unions. Both things 
are true in a country where there are millions of under-employed 
and of unemployed (who get next to no dole), as well as sweated 
industries, over which the trade unions have never been able to gain 
any hold. Both things are true in a country where everything 
depends upon party favour. 

If Communist propaganda sickens the public, it is nevertheless 
reinforced by police methods on the one hand, and on the other by 
the flagrant social injustice which a prosperous surface may conceal 
from the tourist. In order to provide food, housing and work on an 
adequate scale, an enormous capital expenditure is required, expendi- 
ture of a magnitude far beyond the resources of the impoverished 
Italian State. Marshall Aid allocations may be of decisive importance, 
but even they are small in relation to the need. Mr. Zellerbach, 
the head of the E.C.A. mission to Italy, is in addition urging two 
cardinal changes, one much-needed fiscal reform and the other 
cheaper money, so that private capital, of which a good deal might be 
made available, may be mobilised ; the official rate of discount was, 
in fact, reduced from 5} per cent. to 44 per cent. just before Easter. 

Although one tends to consider Italy’s economic problems in 
terms of her industrialised North, a considerable majority of the 
Italians are still dependent upon the land. By now rural unemploy- 
ment, which cannot be statistically tabled, has become unbearable, 
and it is among agricultural labourers who are starving in Southern 
Italy that the Communists have made their most recent gains. 
Among the large class of métayers, who resent profit-sharing and 
long to possess and bequeath the land on which they work, the Com- 
munists also have a powerful following. There has in fact never been 
a reform of land-tenure in Italy since the Middle Ages, nothing to 
compare with the first French Revolution, and especially in the South 
immense private properties lie neglected or are farmed shortsightedly 
to provide immediate profit for their absentee owners. This state 
of affairs has caused indignation to grow and to find expression among 
the left wing of the ruling Christian-Democrat Party. On Easter 
Sunday, to celebrate the anniversary of the Christian-Democrat 
victory at the polls in 1948, Premier de Gasperi outlined the Govern- 
ment’s main proposals for agrarian reform in an interview to the 
Government Press ; this was the positive aspect of the new anti- 
Communist offensive. 

Very briefly, the Government proposes to compel the sale of 
portions varying from a fifth to a half of the more profitable big 
landed properties in Italy, belonging to some 8,000 owners. But, as 
a leader-writer in the Corriere della Sera (April 19th) and other critics 
point out, the Prime Minister did not show how the land made 
available could be distributed so as to satisfy the enormous number 
of land-hungry peasants, or to solve the problem of the landless 
labourers who are miserably crowded in the towns of Apulia, far 
away from the land upon which they work for perhaps a hundred 
days in the whole year. The threat to production implied in handing 
over land to inexperienced cultivators who lack capital would be 
met, Signor De Gasperi stated, by combining the transfer of property 
with its improvement, a process for which E.R.P. funds are already 
earmarked in various regions. In order, however, that the scale of 
farming shall not be uneconomically reduced, a great development 
of co-operative methods would seem to be necessary ; but to this 
the Prime Minister did not apparently refer. 

The present régime in Italy is nominally a coalition of all the 
anti-Communist parties except for the Monarchists and the Neo- 
Fascists (Italian Social Movement), and land-reform has been 
insistently demanded, not only by the left-wing Christian-Democrats 
like the President of the Chamber, Signor Gronchi, but also by the 
democratic Socialists who follow Signor Saragat. The “ Saragatiani” 
are admittedly uneasy members of the Government coalition, and 
one or two of them resigned from minor posts a few weeks ago. 
Signor de Gasperi is anxious to preserve the all-party fa¢ade in reply 
to those who express misgivings over the confessional character of 
the new Italian State. But as soon as he restores one end of the 


building the other crumbies, and several days before his Easter 
Sunday announcement, in spite of their participation in the Govern- 
ment, the Liberals—the Conservatives of Italy—put up posters 
hostile to land-reform. At the same time they brought out posters 
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opposed to regionalism or decentralisation, statements which may 
be interpreted as expressions of regret for the regional elections to 
be held in Sardinia on May 8th. (It is not uninteresting that ex-King 
Umberto has felt it worth while to send messages from Portugal 
to the electors of Sardinia. If chronic discontent in the islands 
and the South is not placated their monarchist nostalgia might 
revive.) There is no doubt that some of Signor de Gasperi’s most 
powerful supporters from the Right dislike his agrarian proposals, 
and will only accept them if they do not seem to be seriously 
intended. But in pursuing land-reform the Prime Minister has 
the backing of his party machine, of Catholic Action, and of the 
free or Catholic trade unions, which, it has been seen, may soon 
increase rapidly. With this support he may be able’ to follow up 
his advantage in his fight against Communism. 


A BRITISH CAR’S RECORDS 


T is refreshing to find Britain once more in the record-breaking 
class. The performance that the Austin car and its crew 
recently put up in America is all the more satisfactory because 

jt was carried out in the heart of the “ enemy’s” country. Not, of 
course, that when I use the word * enemy ” I mean it in a serious 
sense. The Americans, by their sporting attitude towards this Austin 
effort, showed themselves anything but enemies ; their co-operative 
assistance could hardly have been warmer. Without it, indeed, the 
whole affair would have to have been abandoned. The prime mover 
in this heartening achievement was Mr. Alan Hess, the enterprising 
public relations chief of the Austin firm, who told me nearly three 
months ago in a private letter of the scheme that, as the world knows, 
has now come to fruition. “ We plan,” wrote Hess “to take an 
Austin A.go Atlantic Convertible over to Indianapolis to attack 
American Stock Car records for seven days and seven nights. This 
will be the first time any British car has ever attacked these records, 
and we are hopeful that we shall be able to establish somewhere in 
the region of two dozen new records under the noses of our American 
friends.” Hess went on to say that the project started off as an Austin 
publicity effort but that, as plans matured, it became quite evident 
that it was assuming some degree of national importance. Many 
people, he said, believed that, if it should prove successful, British 
prestige would be greatly enhanced, and they would go some way 
towards atoning for Britain’s sorry lack of prominence among the 
finalists at last year’s Olympic Games. So it has turned out. 

Now to expect a car to keep on running, at a speed quite close 
to its maximum, for one complete week on end, requires not only 
a lot of optimism but a lot of experience, too. While it may be true 
that hope springs eternal in the human breast, when it comes to 
garnering experience of the capabilities of his product, the British 
motor manufacturer has hitherto been faced with a problem. (I say 
hitherto, because the matter has now been rectified.) In the old 
days there was a motor race-track in Britain called Brooklands. 
Built in 1907 by a sporting-minded motoring enthusiast, Mr. Locke- 
King, Brooklands track served the nascent motor industry well and 
faithfully for more than 30 years. It provided not only a venue for 
race meetings but, on ordinary week-days, it was extensively used 
as a trial-ground for new designs and ideas. Unfortunately, its value 
as a course for prolonged speed-attempts, of the kind that the Austin 
Company has now successfully accomplished, was nullified by the 
petition of local residents against the noise, and an injunction was 
granted before the First World War which rendered the track 
unusable during the night. Since the last war, however, even Brook- 
lands, with its limited value from the endurance test aspect, has been 
removed from the sphere of motoring. 

The only alternative to Brooklands in recent years, has been 
Montlhéry, the motor race-track near Paris, and British manu- 
facturers have been obliged to send their cars and personnel over to 
it in order to obtain data essential to the production of fast cars 
that would compete in world markets. Austins did, in fact, do what 
they could on Montlhéry before deciding to attempt the American 
Stock Car records. But running round a foreign track, hundreds of 
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miles from the factory, under improvised conditions is a very different 
thing from operating, perhaps, at Brooklands. Therefore, when the 
definite decision was taken to go ahead, it had to be made on the 
basis of only limited knowledge of the effects of day in, day ou, 
running—and that is very different from even a twelve-hour sprint, 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the record attempts did not pro. 
ceed entirely according to plan. After about 24 hours’ running, the 
engine suffered from overheating, and a fresh start had to be made 
after the necessary repairs were effected. This time things went 
better, although the weather took a turn for the worse, and it rained, 
snowed and sleeted. Indianapolis track, where the work was being 
done, is the only motor course in the United. States, and is by no 
means a modern one. The surface is largely composed of bricks, 
which become slippery in adverse weather, added to which it was 
obligatory to keep the Austin an open car, in order to conform with 
the class of records being attacked. One may well imagine that the 
three drivers passed a somewhat unenjoyable week. 

They took the wheel in three-hour shifts. Each man therefore 
had a six-hour rest after every driving spell.. There were, of course, 
many more helpers from the staffs of Austins and the various 
accessory and equipment firms interested. 

What were these records that have caused all the interest? They 
were Stock Car records, which means, according to the rules of 
the American Automobile Association, the official supervising body, 
that they are the highest speeds that a standard car, selected from the 
stock of any dealer the length and breadth of the United States, can 
achieve over a given distance. There are distance records and period 
records, and altogether there are 53 of them, ranging as to distance 
from one kilometre and one mile up to 15,000 kilometres and 10,000 
miles, and as to period from one hour to seven days. There are 
separate records for separate distances and separate periods, but 
all are taken concurrently by a car which travels fast enough for a 
sufficiently long period. 

Thereare also separate classes, and a given car may break records 
in more than one class at one and the same time. In‘the case of 
the Austin, its displacement (engine capacity) of 162 cu. ins. rendered 
it eligible to take records in Class D (122 to 183 cu. in. displacement) 
and also in the unlimited displacement class, in the open car division 
of both classes. In the former class, no records had ever been set 
up in the open car division, while in the unlimited displacement 
class there were ten records standing to the credit of a Studebaker 
roadster, which had put them up in 1928 at an average speed varying 
between 68.58 and 68.85 m.p.h. The latter was, therefore, the 
highest speed that the Austin had to maintain in order to be sure 
of becoming a record-breaker 63 times over. 

I have already paid tribute to the sportsmanship shown by the 
Americans, and I would amplify this by mentioning that the A.A.A. 
waived that part of their rules which stipulated that a Stock Car 
should be selected from stock. In the present instance it would 
have been impossible to conform to this, seeing that there were no 
Austin A.go Atlantic Convertibles in stock anywhere in the USS. 
The A.A.A. might, accordingly, have been within their rights in 
refusing to recognise a car brought specially over from Great Britain 
to attack their records, But they did nothing of the kind. They 
agreed at once, on condition that the car, after it had broken records, 
should be subjected to examination to determine whether it followed 
maker’s specification throughout. This has been done, and the 
A.A.A. have set the seal of official confirmation on the Austin per- 
formance, stating that it averaged 70.54 m.p.h. for the longest record 
of 11,850 miles. 

Now, as it happens, the problem of trying-out cars in this country 
for any future attempts on records and endurance tests is happily 
solved. British motor manufacturers at last have their own proving- 
ground, within easy reach of their factories, where they may conduct 
tests of whatever nature they please, over whatever distance or period 
they may select. This new course was formally opened on Thursday 
of this week by Mr. L. P. Lord, who is, besides being the head of 
Austins, the President of the Motor Industry Research Association. 
This Association is largely financed by the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders, and has a well-equipped laboratory on the 
Great West Road, near Brentford, where numerous tests of an 
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«indoor ” nature are carried out on behalf of all the manufacturers, 
individually and collectively. 

Recently, M.I.R.A. has obtained possession of the disused bomber 
airfield at Lindley, near Nuneaton, and has converted it into a proving 
ground for the motor industry, commercial vehicles as well as cars. 
I was greatly impressed with this when I visited it last week, and 
can well imagine that it will be a very busy place from now onwards. 
There are three separate circuits, of which the longest is nearly four 
miles round. There is also a 2,000 yard speed-track, with electrical 
timing equipment of the robot-eye type. Lindley, I feel sure, will 
play no mean part in providing data of the kind that motor manu- 
facturers in Britain have until now been prevented from securing 
on their home ground, giving assurance that our country’s products 
will stand up to whatever demands are made on them, in no matter 
what part of the world. 


Colonial Prospect 


BRITISH GUIANA DEVELOPS 


By ST. GEORGE COOPER* 
Demerara. 

HE name “ The Magnificent Province” has often been given 
to British Guiana, and today, as it stands on the threshold 
of a period of vigorous economic and agricultural develop- 
ment, there seems to be a chance that the colony will be able to 
live up to this title. The prosperity of British Guiana, Britain’s 
only mainland colony on the South American continent, is of special 
importance to the regional development of the Caribbean area. The 
colony is larger than England, Ireland and Wales together, but it 
has a population density of only 4} to the square mile. The popula- 
tion of the British West Indian Islands, whose combined area is 
far less than that of British Guiana, is about three million souls 
and is increasing at the rate of about 2 per cent. per annum. 
Improved public health measures and a falling death-rate indicate a 
tremendous increase in their population over the next fifty years, and 
whether the Malthusians are right or wrong, it is clear that an effort 
must be made to prevent the maladjustment between population 
and resources becoming too great. In this connection, British Guiana, 
with her vast undeveloped and under-populated areas, remains the 
“safety-valve ” of the Caribbean. The British West Indian economy 
is geared to the economy of British Guiana, and on its progress 
depend the hopes of the colonial communities in this part of the 
Empire for an improved standard of living. A number of proposals 
for development have been put forward in connection with the 
general ten-year plan of development and welfare which is to cover 
the years from 1947 to 1956. These fall into six main headings— 
communications, drainage and irrigation, geology and mines, forests, 

trade and industry, agriculture and fisheries. 
British Guiana, with an area of 85,000 square miles, suffers from 
a Serious inadequacy of communications, particularly in the interior. 
During the past five years there has been much development in air 
transport, and more recently some improvement in road and steamer 
communications. The development of air transport, for example, 
has led to beef being sent by air to the capital city of Georgetown 
on the coast from the ranching areas of the interior. The economics 
of the “beef by air” project are still under investigation, affected 
as they are by problems of the scale and volume of general trade 
with the interior. The high cost of transportation to the interior 
regions is a prime deterrent to the development of the gold and 
diamond industries, the cattle industry and the extraction of forest 
products. The paradoxical situation exists that, in a country teeming 
with many rivers, river transport is costly and difficult because their 
natural flow is interrupted by falls, rapids and cataracts. The 
fundamental pre-requisite of any development of the interior is the 
Provision of regular transport facilities at a cost much lower than 
the present prohibitive charges. Since 1945 a number of airfields 
have been built in the interior with funds provided under the 
Development and Welfare Act, with the object of facilitating the 
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quick and economical transport of freight by air into the interior for 
the benefit of mining and other development undertakings. 

The low-lying nature of the colony’s coastal lands necessitates an 
elaborate and costly system of sea defences and the drainage and 
irrigation of the relatively narrow coastal belt. A number of large- 
scale development schemes designed to improve the supply of water 
to the agricultural lands of the coastal area have been under construc- 
tion. In addition protective and welfare schemes have been ssarted, 
primarily to raise living conditions by means of improved drainage 
facilities in the residential lands. Development schemes for the 
expansion of rice cultivation were begun during the war years with 
the object of assuring supplies to the West Indian islands which had 
hitherto been dependent on India and Burma. The consumption 
needs of these islands are estimated at about 70,000 tons of rice a 
year, while British Guiana’s maximum production rate is about 
60,000 tons a year of which half is available for export. The 
“ dated target” is 100,000 tons. To achieve this target schemes are 
under way for the coastland area between the Corentyne River, which 
forms the eastern boundary with Dutch Guiana, and the Essequibo 
River. The main scheme in this area, known as the Torani scheme, 
should ensure ample irrigation at all times to the existing sugar 
estates as well as to peasant farmers. It should also make it possible 
for this area, which now produces 40 per cent. of the colony’s sugar 
and 40 per cent. of its rice, to support greatly increased acreages 
under ground provisions, rice and cattle, which latter industry has 
recently declined. 
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The importance of mining in the economy of British Guiana is 
second only to the sugar industry, though at present it is confined 
to the production of bauxite, diamonds and gold. The production 
of bauxite has increased from 2,000 tons in 1917 to Over 1,000,000 
tons in 1946. It is likely that the results of present prospecting will 
prove further deposits, and it is reasonable to expect a further expan- 
sion of the bauxite mining industry in the future. Most of the 
mining is done by the Demerara Bauxite Company, but recent publi- 
cations by the Government Geological Department have caused 
other companies to become interested in the possibilities of further 
deposits in the colony, and the American Reynolds Metals Company 
is carrying Out extensive prospecting, while an engineer of Mr. 
Henry Kaiser’s Permanente Metals has inspected areas in the colony. 
Between 1940 and 1946 the Government received over $10,000,000 
from the Demerara Bauxite Company in the form of duties, taxes, 
royalty, rents, shipping dues, etc. The diamond industry is for the 
most part confined to smal] miners, and its future depends on in- 
creased capitalisation, which is bound to mean a change in the 
industry’s organisation. At present there are about eleven sizable 
mining companies engaged on exploration of exclusive permissionsy 
and it is expected that the results of these explorations will prove 
some payable ore deposits. 

The forests of British Guiana represent one of the colony’s most 
important natural resources. They extend over approximately 70,000 
square miles, or 87 per cent. of the total land area of the colony. 
Over large areas of forest one species is sufficiently dominant to give 
its name to the forest type. Thus there are Wallaba forests (from 
which wood-pulp can be made), Mora forests, Greenheart forests, 
and so on, The last is world-famous for its use in harbour works, 
piers, etc., owing to its extremely high resistance to the effects of 
sea-water organisms. Changes in timber production are reflected in 
the years 1930-31, when from just over half a million cubic feet 
production climbed slowly to the million mark in 1937-40. In 1942 
a peak production of 1,696,000 cubic feet was recorded. Successful 
exploitation of the forests depends on efficient water transport and 
the elimination of navigation barriers, as well as on the provision 
of facilities for extraction and low exploitation costs. The future 
policy and objectives of the Forest Administration have been clearly 
laid down, and it is hoped that the colony’s production will reach a 
total of 3,500,000 cubic feet by the end of the post-war transition 
period, 1,500,000 of which will be for export and 2,000,000 for 
domestic use. 

Agriculture, whose development is more important here than ang- 
where else, has hitherto been left almost entirely to private enterprise. 
The official contribution to agricultural development has been con- 
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fined to the provision of improved strains of crops and stock—in 
itself a considerable contribution, though limited by the small 
amount that can be: spared for it out of the Budget. The expansion 
planned for rice has already been mentioned, and production targets 
for sugar have also been set. The colony is self-sufficient in food 
crops, but because of the large numbers per acre engaged in agricul- 
ture, and because of physical factors which make it difficult to 
maintain soil fertility, production per head is low. 

To attain the targets of production set out in the colony’s ten- 
year plan, a total of 113,150 acres of new land on the coastlands and 
350 square miles in the savannah country will be required. The 
expansion of the jivestock industry is included in these figures. At 
the Ebini Station, which is typical of the vast areas of the inter- 
mediate savannahs, experiments have been undertaken to determine 
whether more productive pastures can be established and whether 
a better type of cattle can be produced and maintained. The results 
so far attained indicate that both these objectives are technically 
possible, but whether they are economically feasible still remains to 
be discovered. More agricultural research is the key to the future 
of the vast undeveloped areas of the colony, and the fact that Parlia- 
ment has set aside £1,000,000 a year specially for colonial research 
is hailed by some as a recognition of this need throughout the Colonial 
Empire. Meanwhile existing knowledge must be applied, for it is 
certain that if this is done with energy and enthusiasm the colonial 
standard of living could be several times higher than it is. 


A LOST LANGUAGE FOUND 


HE discovery of ancient writings and lost languages is perhaps 
the greatest excitement of the scholar’s life and this is a 
field which is still far from exhausted. The writings of the 
M.noans of Crete and of the Indus Valley peoples, for example, 
remain to the learned a treasure for ever out of reach. Will these 
ever be read or, more exactly, ever be read and understood ? 
For in fact the decipherer has always to master both these 
phases. It is not very much help to us to be able to read the Etruscan 
or the Eteocretan inscriptions, which are written in an ordinary 
ilphabet and thereby recreate the sounds of the words, if we do not 
understand the words when we have recreated them. The examples 
of cuneiform and Egyptian hieroglyphs have usually been taken to 
show that no real decipherment of an unknown writing is possible 
without a bilingual, that is, the equivalent of the schoolboy’s “ crib.” 
The news is now that a new bilingual has been found in Turkey 
which enables us to read the Hittite hieroglyphic writing. This 
certainly adds another important missing stone to the mosaic of 
the past that scholars are gradually building up. 
The case of Hittite hieroglyphs is instructive, because so much of 
it has been worked out without a “crib.” Its history began in 1812, 
when a Swiss traveller noticed a stone bearing unknown hieroglyphs 
in a wall at Hama, the ancient Hamath, in Syria. In 1870 the 
American Consul-General there and a missionary; Dr. Jessop, redis- 
covered it, and two years later Dr. Wright, a British missionary, 
managed to persuade a more than usually enlightened Turkish 
governor to remove the stone and three others that had been found 
to a place of safety. Wright was the first to suggest that this must 
be the script of the Hittites, a people mentioned occasionally in the 
Bible, with whom Abraham and later David had dealings, the latter 
being married to Bathsheba, a Hittite’s wife, and a friend of Toi, 
the king of Hamath. A great decipherer, the Rev. A. H. Sayce, then 
showed that, as there were similar inscriptions in various parts of 
what is now Turkey, this was probably the original home of the 
Hittite people, who had built up a great empire over Turkey and 
and treating with the Pharaohs of the thirteenth 
on equal terms 


Svria, warring 
century B.C 

In 1007 German scholars made excavations at a great site near a 
village called Bogazkéy in the central Turkish plateau, and found 
here the Hittites’ capital, Hatrusas. The most important find was 


that of the royal archives, consisting of thousands of clay tablets 
however, inscribed not in hieroglyphs, but in cuneiform. 


which were 
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Yet though they were in cuneiform writing, and: thus readable, they 
were not in Babylonian, and so could not for the time being be under. 
stood. By 1917 a Czech scholar, Hrozny, then serving as an artillery 
officer, succeeded in interpreting this writing and showed by the 
formation of the words that it belongs to the great Indo-European 
family of languages. A bilingual was soon identified, and over 
two thousand Hittite cuneiform texts are now available, disclosing 
to us a wealth of knowledge about the history, religion, laws and 
customs of this forgotten people. 


And yet little fresh light was shed by all this on the decipherment 
of the Hittite hieroglyphs. Unprovided with the hoped-for bilingual, 
scholars continued to grope in the dark. In 1872 Sayce had drawn 
attention to a silver seal which someone had offered twelve years 
before to the British Museum, but which that body had found so 
odd that they had refused it as a forgery. Fortunately a cast of jt 
had been made and kept. Sayce saw that this seal really bore a 
Hittite king’s name in cuneiform and hieroglyphics, and in fact con- 
stituted a bilingual. His reading of the name was in fact largely 
wrong, but he was able to identify correctly the important signs for 
“king ” and “ country.” 

In 1909-14 the British Museum excavated part of a great site at 
Carchemish, the modern Jerablus and proved it to have been an 
important Hittite city where, unlike Bogazkoy, the hieroglyphic 
writing was generally used. This expedition alone practically doubled 
the number of inscriptions known, which from Wright’s original four 
now had risen to about seventy. With the aid of the new material, 
Campbell-Thompson and others were able to show that a 
recurrent formula at the beginning of the Carchemish texts read (not 
unnaturally): “I am X, king of the land of the city of Carchemish, 
son of Y, prince, son of Z,” while a similarly recurrent formula at 
the end of the texts was a routine series of curses, in the manner 
of similar Babylonian inscriptions, invoking penalties on anyone who 
should deface the inscription. This achievement was accompanied 
by the more or less correct reading of some forty of the sixty. 
commonest signs, which proved to form a syllabary, or a rendering 
of sounds by syllables. They showed, too, that the language, while 
Indo-European, was not identical with that used in the Bogazkéy 
cuneiform tablets, though somewhat similar. We now know that 
this hieroglyphic writing was, in fact, known at Bogazkéy though 
sparingly used. When the great Hittite empire collapsed in about 
1200 B.c. under the pressure of a migration of peoples, possibly con- 
nected with the Trojan War, a new centre of the uprooted Hittite 
culture was established at the stronghold of Carchemish and the 
surrounding regions, using the hieroglyphics as their current form of 
script, until Carchemish was attacked and overthrown in 714 BC. 
by the Assyrians pressing down into Syria and Palestine. 

Nevertheless by 1935 the decipherment of the hieroglyphics had 
reached a virtual impasse. In spite of the advances that had been 
made in study of the grammar, and the many historical names which 
could now be recognised, most that lay between the opening and 
concluding formulae of the texts was incomprehensible. In 1947 
Dr. Hellmuth Bossert, an émigré German scholar established in 
Istanbul, placed the learned world under his debt when, with some 
assistants, notably a young Turkish savant, Dr. Bahadir Alkim, 
and Dr. H. Steinherr, he discovered and excavated the remains 
of a curious citadel on a hill called Karatepe, in a remote corner 
of the Taurus Mountains in south-east Turkey, near the famous 
Cilician Gates. Here he found first of all a remarkable inscrip- 
tion in three versions, written in over fifty lines in_ the 
Phoenician language, which could fairly easily be read. It claimed 
to have been set up by one Azitawadas, king of the Danunim, whose 
capital he gives as Adana, and whose kingdom he also calls the 
“House of Mapash.” Mapash must be Mopsus, a legendary Greek 
seer and hero, who was believed in antiquity to have led a band of 
half-Greek settlers into Cilicia after the fall of Troy and to have 
founded the city of Mopsuestia, “ the hearth of Mopsus,” a city neat 
Adana in southern Turkey, the name of which is now corrupted to 
Missis. The Danunim are thought to be identical with the Danaoi, 
a name borne by the Greeks who besieged Troy. But this was not 
all. For Dr. Steinherr was able to point out to Bossert that some 
Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions written underneath some nearby 
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sculptures in fact appeared to be a translation of the long Phoenician 
text. After nearly eighty years searching, the key for the Hittite 
hieroglyphs had been found. 

Professor Bossert has now published in certain Turkish periodicals 
the first eleven lines of his bilingual text. What do they contribute ? 
In the first place they vindicate the correctness in the main of the 
brilliant guesses which three generations of decipherers have made 
yirtually unaided and show how much has been on the right lines ; 
but with this difference, that for guesses we now can exchange 
certainties, especially as to the values of signs, the meanings of words 
used, and the grammatical structure of the language. The remainder 
of the text is awaited with impatience. There is no doubt that this 
discovery will give a tremendous fillip to Hittite studies. It will 
now be possible for the first time intelligently to compare the 
language of the hieroglyphs with that of the Hittite cuneiform, and 
to attack the meaning of the main mass of the known inscriptions. 
Furthermore there are various queer languages of ancient Asia 
Minor, such as Lycian, Lydian and Carian—and perhaps even 
Etruscan, traditionally connected with Lydia—which we can partly 
read but scarcely understand ; it is quite possible that now new 
light may be thrown on their structure. It is perhaps too much to 
hope at present that we shall find in the Hittite inscriptions references 
to the contemporary history of the Hebrews or to the family of Toi 
of Hamath, but this is not to be ruled out. The Rosetta Stone of 
the Hittite hieroglyphs may yet yield us the answer to riddles. 


SISTER MULE 


By E. H. W. ATKINSON 

T was about half past mid-day when a young man in a bright 

blue shirt, a dark blue beret and bright brown corduroy trousers 

asked me if I would have the kindness to conduct his mule for 
him to its, and his, native village just along the road. We were on 
a little ledge of a road about five miles behind, and two or three 
thousand feet above, the Via Aurelia, the Italian Riviera part of it, 
on the higher side of Genoa. Things are changed thereabouts since 
the learned Smelfungus, as Sterne so ungraciously called Smollett, 
complained that the nobility of Genoa, all merchants, would have 
nothing to do with restoring the Via Aurelia, since “they take all 
methods to keep their subjects of the Riviera in poverty and depen- 
dence” and “ carefully avoid all steps towards rendering that country 
accessible by land.” Nowadays the road is there, and a railway, 
and the people who live on and behind it are in a little less poverty 
and certainly more independence. 

-At any rate, for the handiest evidence, here was a young man ready, 
indeed anxious, to entrust his mule to a stranger, a tourist on a travel 
allowance. His Italian was something less exact, less precisely articu- 
lated, than that of my Italian friends who try now and again to make 
me understand what they say. But I gathered the drift. I was, if I 
would be so genteel, to conduct his animal to the next village, whose 
name escaped me, so as to allow him to go off elsewhere to do other 
business. The mule, three hundred metres ahead, was already quietly 
on the way. I was to keep it in front of me. “ Sempr’avanti, signore,” 
he said, and waved both hands with a propelling gesture. 

In the invigorating air of an early spring morning only one caution- 
ary thought came to me. “ Conosce la mula la casa?” Would the 
mule know when she was home ? “ Si, signore. Conosce la mula la 
stalla.”. There was no further question. I set off to keep the mule 
in front of me. Sempr’avanti. Prudent thoughts, now that I had 
taken on the responsibility, came a little too readily for mental 
comfort. The conduct of mules, the conduct even of a single female 
mule, was something for which nothing in my earlier experience, I 
thought, had so far fitted me. Moreover, I had forgotten to ask if 
la mula was feroce. What if she would have none of me, and cared 
to show it, would be the best direction of escape ? Up the hillside, 
where she could be seen as she followed me, and might find it difficult 
to turn to kick 2? Or by a desperate leap over some precipice, leaving 
her snorting at the top ? Let the moment, if it came, decide. Mean- 
While, a switch of a twig from the roadside would be handy. 

La mula, as I came up to her, was munching at the roadside. She 
turned to inspect me between her blinkers. Evidently a trusting 
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beast, she was satisfied, Perhaps she was colour-blind. My decent 
quiet suiting, bought originally to compromise between the demands 
of a hot climate and the respectabilities imposed on an official, 
resembled very little that bright blue shirt, or even the glowing russet 
trousers. “ Avante,” I cried. She went ahead. That was encourag- 
ing. “Sempr’avanti,” I said. She still went ahead. I knew how to 
start her, and maybe how to keep her going. But should I know 
how to stop her ? 

Perhaps it was time, I thought, after a couple of hundred hecto- 
metres, to come to some kind of terms with la mula, I gave her 
haunches a friendly smack with the palm of my hand. The effect 
was unexpectedly stimulating. For a few paces she trotted ; then 
settled back to her comfortable walk. She was not, after all, doing 
this, like me, for her health or to reduce her girth. She knew 
the right pace for the road, I followed. Occasional touches with the 
switch served only to remind her that I was there. 

Having a mule, I thought, should I not ride? On her back was 
a structure that might support me. It was based, next to the animal, 
on a thick pad of fine wool, pressed hard. A framework of carved 
wood held it together, with strong white leather binding and a broad 
red piping of some cloth to secure the edges. Over all was a sack ; 
nothing even so soft as the wool. It was attached to the harness by 
contrivances that included a length of khaki webbing, with buckles, 
that some time no doubt had made some British soldier’s shoulders 
sore. But I could find no way of hoisting myself on to this structure. 
And since I did not know how to get /a mula to stop, I had no hope 
of persuading her to stay long enough by some boulder for me to 
climb on. I gave that up. In any case, in the words of the Act, 
she was adapted for the carriage of goods only and probably not 
licensed for passengers. One learns, these days, to be careful. 

I ought, perhaps, to talk to her? I came up a little alongside 
and spoke—something conversational, like “ Come sta? Fa bello 
tempo. Did oop old girl. Come va la vita?” The response was 
mildiy disconcerting. She spoke not; but she checked her gait a 
little, as though she was about to think over what I had said. Now 
thinking was the last thing I wanted her to do. If she began to 
think, and realised that it was some mere stranger, and a foreigner 
at that, who had been so familiarly flicking her with a switch, smack- 
ing her haunches, and trying to talk to her, her processes of thought 
might be abbreviated, her reactions sudden and mulish. I was about 
to fall back and into silence when I realised that after all she was 
of the contemplative type, and I bored her. She had been showing 
her teeth. I did not like the look of them. But all it was was that 
she was yawning, just yawning. We continued. Sempr’avanti. 

My conduct of the mule, I perceived, gave me some kind of status 
as we approached the village. A goat-herd with a shot-gun minding 
some goats—he threw stones at them to discourage them from 
approaching la mula and me too closely—hailed me. I did not know 
what he said. But he had a shot-gun. I ventured, “ Conosce la 
mula la stalla,” and he was satisfied. There was substantially the 
same dialogue with two others, labourers in the vineyards as we 
passed. To try to explain to them how I came by the mule would be 
tedious. I knew the golden words: “Conosce la mula la stalla.” 

But did she ? I prevented her from entering the deep porch of 
a little wayside chapel, though from the look of it she might well 
have been there before. She passed two or three houses. And at last, 
unbidden, she pulled up at the fountain. She could not get her 
head to the water, and a man told me so. I explained that I was 
not well acquainted with the conduct of mules. Would he show 
me? He did. “ Manco linstruzzione,” I said. “ Vero,” said he, 
judicially. The mule drank. She lifted her head and looked at me. 
There was perhaps, I fancy, the merest twinkle in her eye. Perhaps 
she had been quietly thinking all the time. She suffered me to fasten 
up her harness again. Possibly the twinkle was still there. We had 
at any rate reached some basis of understanding during our hour 
and our few kilometres together. She moved back steadily to a 
house on the road we had come by. 

I thought of her again in the evening as I crossed the Piazza S. 
Francesco in my village back on the Via Aurelia, with its fine bronze 
statue of St. Francis preaching to the birds, and decided to remember 
her as “ my sister. the mule.” 
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IN THE BUSH COUNTRY 


By DAVID DONNISON (Magdalen College, Oxford) 

S we drove down to the auction the road ran out ahead 
of us, straight and hard, to the corner where it turns into 
the hills. And down it came the traffic—people on holiday, 

loaded up with camping-gear and fishing-rods ; cars with Victoria 
number plates, running through from Melbourne and passing in a 
gulp of dust and sound on their way to Sydney ; big trailers groaning 
up the slope with freight for South Australia. Grey ridges of bush 
country lay. blue in the haze, but, nearer, the hills were green and 
bare. A tall gum grew close to the road, its smooth white trunk 
showing through the tatters of bark that hung from it; and sheep 
crowded in the shadow underneath. Beyond them there was wheat, 
a hundred-acre stretch of it that curved across the hillside, and at 
one corner of the field stood a homestead. Roses climbed over its 
iron roof. The road disappeared behind us into a dark avenue of 
pine trees and the red houses of a town. 

We turned off two miles further on, through a belt of young firs 
and into the auction yards. A line of cars was pa:ked against the 
trees, and we nosed in among big, dusty Chevs, Fords and cattle- 
trucks. Then, getting out and slamming the doors, we walked over 
to join the crowd. Dust rose in the sunlight between gathering 
groups of men; its fine powder settled in the corners of our lips 
and eyes, and we breathed the hot dryness of it in our throats. Over 
in the pens there were sheep crammed tight against the rails. Men 
moved down the narrow alley-ways and paused to lean on the fences, 
examining the stock. A clerk was entering up details of a sale as 
the auctioneer climbed into a scattering mob of wethers. Broad- 
brimmed hats closed in round him, the men chatting in low voices 
and rolling cigarettes between brown, hard fingers. 

But talk faded as the auctioneer ran the price up. Out in the 
sun he crouched, watching to pounce on the lifted finger, the wink 
or nod, that meant a bid. Leaning forward a little, with open hands 
hanging low and feet apart, he knew his buyers, sensed their 
impulsiveness and their hesitation ; he lowered his advances to half- 
crowns, shillings and threepences, punching out each figure brisk 
and clear. You could see the words shake his body as he fired them 
at his audience. Behind him the clerk and his assistant shouted 
when they saw the bids, and he caught them up, added in a few 
of his own if the pace flagged, and played one buyer off against 
enother, giving no one time to think. But the price stuck, and he 
went across to ask if the owner were willing to sell. Flies crawled 
on the faces of the sheep. 

“Yes, gentlemen. These wethers are on the market. Twenty-two 
shillings I have been bid.” Heads remained bent as the men 
thought it over, and the auctioneer found encouraging remarks to fill 
the silence. “A hundred fine Merino wethers—they ain’t showin’ 
up well after the dip—at only twenty-two shillings. . . . I don’t 
know where you could get ’em for less.” 

A bid was made and one to beat it, and another. And no more. 
“Are you done? Are you done?” There was no reply. “ All 
done ! Sold for twenty-two and nine! All done! All done ! ” 

The clerk came forward to ask the buyer’s name, sheets of paper 
fluttering in his white hands, and men began moving on to the next 
pen. The auctioneer took a flask from his hip pocket and tipped it 
for a moment, as groups drew in again round a couple of restless 
steers. Tobacco pouches were unbuttoned and conversation spread. 
“Hullo, Allan. How’re they treating you?” “Good enough, John. 
Brought anything in for the sale ?” “No. Picked up two thousand 
cross-breds last month... .” 





Although newsprint is more plentiful now than at any time since 
pre-war days, it is still necessary to place a firm order with a 
bookstall manager or newsagent to ensure regular weekly delivery 
of THE SPECTATOR. Newsagents cannot afford to carry stocks 
of newspapers and periodicals for chance sale as unsold copies 
are not returnable. 
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At the other end of the yards a man was catching sheep. He 
clutched their thick wool and held them between his knees ; then 
forced open their mouths to count teeth and check the animal’s age 
“. . . So this cove says he would bring the bulldozer round but 
it'd be three pound an hour and thirty bob for travelling time, . 2 
“Don’t know why they put Toshack in. He’s just the sort of 
bowler the pommies like. . . .” But the next sale had begun, and 
the auctioneer was in the ring once more, moving back and forth 
“Two beautiful steers, gentlemen—quiet as lambs. You could lead 
"em on a piece of cotton. Shall we say forty pound for the Pair ? 
It’s not for me to choose ; it’s in your hands, gentlemen.” 

A little whirlpool of wind hovered along the far end of the yards, 
raising the acrid yellow powder of dung and dirt. It snuffed out 
for a moment; and then another gust picked it up, spinning a 
column of sand and leaves that went sheering back among the firs, 
A man walked over to quieten the horses tethered there, and I went 
to help him, untying and untangling the twisted reins. Out detween 
the sheltering branches you could see two homesteads with a wind- 
pump’s steel lattice-work standing over each; and grass paddocks 
stretched for miles across the low hills beyond. The skeletons of a 
few dead trees reached up into the sun glare. A bus glinted on the 
road, drawing a flurry of sand behind it, and in the distance the grey 
brown of a dusty land merged into the grey-blue of a dusty sky. It 
was a hard country, but rich—and the old fears of drought and 
loneliness were ended. 

As we tethered the horses up, I turned to ask what sort of a 
year it had been. “Oh, pretty fair—wool prices going up every day, 
But there’s never enough rain.” I Jeant on the fence and watched 
the crowd. It was beginning to move. Groups started walking 
away towards their cars, and men paused for a last few words, then 
climbed in and revved their engines. Buyers and sellers were settling 
up as sheep poured out from the pens, and dogs and drovers got 
yelping to work. Horsemen jingled off ; trucks swung out through 
the gate ; and dust was left drifting across the empty trodden earth. 

The man beside me lifted a saddle over the back of his horse 
and bent down to tighten the girths. I stood watching him, and 
said, “ There must have been seme changes made here” ; but got 
no reply. I said, “ Have you been long in these parts ? ”—and struck 
lucky. He took his hand from the pommel] and waved it wide across 
the valley. 

“ Sixty years ago that was the bush; before the Campbells and 
the MacDonalds and the rest of them came up from the coast with 
their axes and ox-teams—big teams with a dozen pairs to each 
wagon. Their drovers brought in cattle. They cleared the scrub 
and ringed the trees. They built homes and filled them with children. 
Their families have made a lot of money; and you'll have heard 
all about that. But there were other coves, too, who were not s0 
lucky. Nobody hears about them.” 

I kept quiet, feeling there must be more to come. “ Now, if you 
go out there in the hills—beyond the open flats and the ridge they 
have planted with pines—you reach tangled scrub; gums reoted 
between butt-ends of rock, with fallen branches buried in the under- 
growth. The track goes over a spur, and a path leads off. It’s 
almost washed away by the rain, but it winds down through trees 
and out among the bones of a house that used to stand in the valley. 
A big fireplace blocks the middle of the clearing, and blackened 
stones lie where the chimney fell. Whoever lived there planted 
pears and cherries, and sour small fruit still hang in a stunted 
orchard. Wombats dig in the roots. 

“Further down there is a creek full of weeds and silt, but the 
frogs still talk of water along its dry bed. A broken fence marks 
the edge of the home paddock. The man who cut those rails knew 
his timber ; but the bush is coming back down the hillsides again— 
briars and wattle and hard red ant-mounds, spreading back across 
the pasture he cleared. In ten years’ time there'll not be a thing 
left. ‘ 
“What happened to him? I don’t even know who he was. I 
don’t expect there’s anyone left who remembers him now. Maybe 
the dingo dogs got in and killed off his sheep. There might have 
been a drought or a big fire, rabbits or foxes—or anything. Maybe 
he just got tired and died. J] don’t know.” 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS reading last week the late Professor Marc Bloch’s tragic 

study of the military disasters of 1940, which has just been 

published in an English translation under the title Strange Defeat. 
{ was so impressed by the thoughts and experiences of this heroic 
historian that I borrowed from the London Library their copy of 
his famous work Les Rots Thaumaturges. It is a study, at once 
brilliant and intensive, of the miraculous powers of healing ascribed 
for centuries to the Kings of France and England. Professor Bloch 
spent many years examining records and court rolls in both countries 
in order to discover the origins, extent and meaning of the practice by 
which those suffering from scrofula were brought into the King’s 
presence to be touched by the royal hands. All manner of problems 
present themselves. How came it that the Kings of France and 
England were believed to possess this magic powe. ? Why were the 
other Kings, Emperors and Popes of Europe not credited with 
similar capacities ? Why was it that this gift of healing was con- 
fined to scrofulous afflictions and did not extend (with the possible 
exception of the English “cramp-rings”) to ailments having a 
nervous, rather than a tubercular, origin ? What are the statistics 
of those who, in France and England, essayed this mystic cure ? 
What clear evidence exists that any of these patients were actually 
restored to health by this laying on of hands ? And what was the 
exact procedure followed for a ceremony which must have required 
a certain amount of organisation if it were not to prove, for even 
the least fastidious King, a most repugnant ordeal ? Professor Bloch 
was too conscientious a historian to pretend that he had discovered 
any complete answers to these questions. Intellectual and profes- 
sional probity was the ruling passion of his noble life. But he does 
provide us with many suggestions and conjectures which throw a new 
light upon the theory of the Divine Right of Kings. 

s * * * 


The idea that the King, as the protector and embodiment of the 
community, possessed supernatural powers of causing and curing 
illness is one, of course, which goes back to pre-history. Sir James 
Frazer, in fact, suggests that the Kings of France and England were 
credited, on the analogy of the Tonga islanders, with possessing the 
faculty, not merely of curing those humble suffering souls who knelt 
to receive the royal touch, but also of inflicting scrofula upon those 
of their Ministers and subjects who proved recalcitrant or incurred 
the royal displeasure. Professor Bloch considers this assertion to be 
based upon a false analogy and not upon any valid evidence. He 
finds that the Merovingians and the Carolingians never laid claim 
to any such magical powers ; the practice of “touching” for “ the 
King’s evil” or le mal le roi was introduced into France by the 
Capet family. It is first mentioned in the reign of Philip I (1060- 
1108) but it seems that by that date the legend had, in France at 
least, become firmly established. Professor Bloch, I regret to say, 
rejects the theory, which Shakespeare expounded, that the royal 
touch was inaugurated in England by Edward the Confessor. If 
the latter performed miracles, either during his lifetime or after 
his death, it was not in his royal capacity but in his capacity as a 
saint. The origins of the English practice were imitative and 
mundane. Guibert de Nogent in the twelfth century had expressed 
the opinion that no King of England would “dare” to imitate a 
practice which had become the recognised monopoly of the Kings 
of France. Professor Bloch is convinced that it was Henry I who, 
for dynastic purposes, “dared ” to imitate the practice of the French 
Court. 

* 7 . * 

The English Kings improved on the French practice in two ways. 
The King of France, when touching a scrofulous patient, would 
mumble the words “ Le Roi te touche, Dieu te guérit.”” The King 
of England made no such modest disclaimer. He would make the 
sign of a cross on the patient’s forehead and thereafter wash his 
hands in water. The water was then drained off into bottles and 
Siven to the patients with instructions that they should drink it on 
an empty stomach for the ensuing nine days. The English Kings 





moreover, at the conclusion of the ceremony, would hang a small 
medal or amulet attached to a ribbon around the patient’s neck. The 
cost of these medals was entered in the royal accounts, and Professor 
Bloch has thus been able to estimate, year by year, how many 
scrofulous patients applied for treatment. In the reigns of the first 
three Edwards the yearly average of patients did not exceed five 
hundred ; a falling off in the medals presented can be noted during 
periods of civil disturbance or when the King was absent on foreign 
wars. The decline in the personal prestige of Edward II can be 
estimated by the fact that, although in 1316 he touched 214 patients, 
in 1321 the number of applicants had dropped to 79. The rise in 
the popularity of Charles II, or perhaps the increased incidence of 
scrofula, can be gauged from the fact that in the last year of his 
reign he touched as many as 6,610 sufferers. The custom continued 
until the death of Queen Anne who had the privilege of touching 
Samuel Johnson in his infancy. He retained from that occasion a 
vague recollection of “a lady in diamonds and a long black hood.” 
William of Orange stoutly refused to participate in any such super- 
stitious practices. The Old and the Young Pretenders continued 
when in exile to exert their diminishing powers, and the last of the 
Stuarts to touch for the King’s evil was Cardinal York in the guise 
of Henry IX. Charles X of France revised the ceremony abortively 
on May 31st, 1825. It was not a success. 
* * * * 


Another innovation introduced and invented by the English Kings 
was that of medicinal rings, called “ cramp-rings,” since they were 
regarded as a cure for epilepsy and muscular spasms. The hands 
of the King or Queen would be anointed with holy oil and he or 
she would then rub the rings between the palms ; Professor Bloch 
asserts that none of these cramp-rings has been known to survive. 
A further difference between the French and English practices seems 
to have been that in France no King was regarded as qualified to 
touch for scrofula until he had been anointed from the holy ampulla, 
or sainte ampoule: in England, the magic touch descended upon 
him immediately after his accession. The English moreover appear 
to have been persistently jealous of the superior virtue of the French 
ampoule. This particular lekythion first appeared at the christening 
of Clovis ; the priest charged with bringing the holy oil to the font 
was delayed by the huge crowds thronging the entrance ; the dis- 
tressing pause which ensued was broken by a pigeon who fluttered 
down upon the altar with the precious oil-can in its beak. In order 
to counteract the effects of this legend, the British invented one of 
their own, according to which their own sacred oil had been given 
to 3t. Thomas a Becket by the Holy Virgin and lost awhile. Even 
today the anointing with oil plays an important symbolic part in 
our Coronation service. 

rs « + . 


It is these strange bypaths of legend and ceremonial which Marc 
Bloch explored in Les Rois Thaumaturges. He could provide no 
satisfactory answer to the question why scrofula of all illnesses was 
chosen as the one most susceptible to this form of magic. He could 
not tell with any precision what was the percentage of cures effected. 
He gave no more satisfactory explanation as to why other monarchs 
did not claim similar supernatural powers than that they came too 
late into the field. He does divulge, however, that certain royal 
families possessed secret medicines, which they kept carefully to 
themselves, handing them down from father to son. The Coburg 
family, for instance, owned a family eye-lotion or Augenwasser, the 
secret of which was not imparted to their subjects or even to the 
numerous royal cousins whom the Coburgs came to amass. 


M. Bloch is not concerned with the effect of the gift of healing upon 
the theory of Divine Right. But he does suggest that the Kings them- 
selves did not all take the ceremony very seriously, and he recounts 
how James I, when asked by the Turkish Ambassador to touch 
his son, laughed so immoderately that his great tongue lolled out 
of his mouth. 





THE THEATRE 
Danny Kaye. (London Palladium). 


OF what is it compounded, the allegiance that we give to Mr. Danny 
Kaye ? We cannot, I think, be said to “owe” it, or if we can the 
debt has only recently been contracted ; for Mr. Kaye’s eminence 
is not of the long-established, traditional kind which other great 
clowns have built up for themselves. Yet he is a great clown, and 
something more besides; a reincarnation of Valentino combined 
with a redistillation of the Marx brothers could not exact a more 
unconditional surrender both from the discriminating and from those 
who, if they can be said to discriminate at all, do it without the 
aid (or interference) of the intellect. One of his secrets is his 
unexpectedness. His smooth and shining mane of hair, which so 
ravishes the hearts of his idolaters, is soon converted into a ridiculous 
and unrepentant mop ; yet his steady eyes, which are good-humoured 
rather than droll, and his mouth, which lacks the looseness proper to 
a clown’s, seem in some way to suggest a personality that stands aloof 
from his own antics, a personality in which the romantic hero is 
sleeping partner to the buffoon. It is interesting, at the Palladium, 
to compare his technique with that of Mr. Ted Ray, a deservedly 
popular comedian of the traditional British school. Mr. Ray is 
very, very funny indeed ; but on how narrow a front, compared with 
Mr. Kaye, does he launch his well planned and successful attacks! 
We enjoy his jokes, he has our confidence, we know where we are 
with him. We do not in the least know where we are with Mr. 
Kaye. He is the acme of inconsequence ; at any moment he may 
do anything, and not only are we unable to guess what it will be, but 
while he is doing it we cannot be at all sure what his own attitude 
is in the matter. For a sense of parody is one of the strongest 
weapons in Mr. Kaye’s armoury. He swops the horses of slapstick 
and sentiment so frequently in mid-stream that about his perform- 
ance, as about his personality, there is a strong and tantalising hint 
of the enigmatic. He never abuses his almost hypnotic command 
over a packed audience ; and when his hour upon the stage comes 
to an end our only criticism of the entertainment he gave us is that 
it only lasted—or that at least was our impression—for about ten 


minutes. PETER FLEMING. 
THE CINEMA 


“Passport to Pimlico.” (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.)—— 
«“ John Loves Mary.” (Warner.)——“* For Them That Trespass.” 
——(Plaza.) 

It is very enlivening to the spirit and all too rare an occurrence to 

laugh out loud in the cinema, and when film critics, those dis- 
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illusioned creatures with cramp in their legs and little spots dancj 
before their eyes, see fit to guffaw it is, I think, a red-letter day 
Passport to Pimlico is a passport to laughter, and what is particularly 
nice about it is that it is English. Our comedies are not, I fear 
usually successful ; but this one, though based on an absurd Premise, 
grows more captivating every minute, and does not get top-heavy 
and out of hand as do so many of our comic efforts. 

Through an accident Pimlico discovers in a hidden vault a fifteenth. 
century charter which decrees that the estate shall be left in per. 
petuity to the Dukes of Burgundy. The Pimlicans, therefore 
claiming their heritage, pronounce themselves Burgundians, tear up 
their ration books, drink in the pubs all night and sell thousands 
of eggs and nylons without fear or favour. Crowded out by spivs 
and buyers from England, they appeal for protection to Whitehall, 
and here we have a very pretty and not over-exaggerated view of 
ministerial confusion as shown by Messrs. Basil Radford and 
Naunton Wayne. In the course of international negotiations England 
sets up a Customs office, and Burgundy retaliates by asking aj] 
Underground travellers who pass their station for their passports, 
It is wonderfully foolish and the greatest fun. Do not look s9 
doubtful. Funny stories have a way of appearing depressing on 
paper. Mr. Stanley Holloway, Miss Hermione Baddeley, Mr. John 
Slater and Mr. Raymond Huntley—grocer, modiste, fishmonger and 
bank-manager respectively—are the very essence of middle-class 
London, distilling the most endearing aroma imaginable ; and that 
queen of comediennes, Miss Margaret Rutherford, as an enthusiastic 
professor from London University is an object of pure delight. It 
may be that much of the charm of this film lies in the invigorating 
and individualistic abandonment of all restrictions—the audience was 
swept away with joy every time a law was broken—but this apart I 
think the gaiety of the whole production, Sir Michael Balcon’s, the 
witty direction, Mr. Henry Cornelius’s, and the lifelike dialogue, 
Mr. T, E. B. Clarke’s, are the main sources of such a pleasing 
entertainment. 

* * * a 

John Loves Mary is also a comedy, but it is one joke and it takes 
a long long time to finish telling it. Mr. Ronald Reagan returns 
home after the war to his fiancée Miss Patricia Neal, bringing with 
him Miss Virginia Field whom he has married in England so that 
he could take her back to his best pal Mr. Jack Carson who once 
was enamoured of her. Marriage in those days was the only 
credential for transatlantic travel. Mr. Reagan intends, shedding 
Miss Field the moment he lands, but unfortunately the cavalier 
Mr. Carson has married somebody else. Sorting out this tangled 
web of deception is quite amusing at times, but knowing as one 
does know that everything could have been explained satisfactorily 
in the first ten minutes, the two hours it takes to tidy up the lives 
of these not very convincing people weigh with increasing heaviness 
on the spirit. 

. * * * 


Mr. Cavalcanti has directed For Them That Trespass exceedingly 
well, but it is not perhaps a film altogether worthy of his attentions, 
The story is a somewhat thin one of how a young playwright whose 
first play has been rejected by Mr. C. B. Cochran on the grounds 
that it lacked “ pain and passion ”—two literary assets which I confess 
I have never before connected with the great impresario—goes out 
into the slums to find them. He becomes involved in the murder 
of a lady of easy virtue, amiably played for all too brief a time by 
Miss Rosalyn Boulter, and allows an innocent man, Mr. Richard 
Todd, to serve life imprisonment for the deed. The film is well 
acted, especially by Mr. Stephen Murray as the weak-willed author, 
but perhaps because the situations are hackneyed and the dialogue 
banal Mr. Cavalcanti only just holds his own, and by a slender 
thread of directional skill keeps one’s interest from straying. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


Ericu Kleiber, who has been conducting the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra in a series of concerts, is a conductor’s conductor. He is 
much more than that, of course ; but the instinctive ease and economy 
of means with which he obtains precisely what he wants are perhaps 
only wholly appreciated by those who know from experience the 
difficulties involved. As a technician Kleiber is in the very front 
rank of contemporary conductors ; as an interpretative artist he stands 
high, but certainly not above discussion. 

I should say that the old idea] of “classical objectivity,” which hat 
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been refurbished and given a new look by Stravinsky, was Kleiber’s 
inspiration in his treatment of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Weber 
_the composers whose music I heard him conduct. (Oddly enough 
the overture to Handel’s Berenice, where the old-fashioned 
“classical” approach might have been expected, was considerably 
warmer and more personal in style.) For the essence of Kleiber’s 
classical objectivity is a certain aloofness and impersonality, a rela- 
tionship to the orchestra which recalls that of the mechanic to a 
sensitive and complicated machine or, in Stravinsky’s own words, 
the beil-ringer to his bells. Mozart’s G minor symphony suffered 
most from this policy of abstraction and Beethoven’s third symphony 
the least. The overture to Weber’s Freischiitz, beautifully finished 
and balanced in tone, quite lacked Romantic horror, and Haydn’s 
Surprise symphony was very nearly dull. 

Whether I am interpreting Kleiber’s approach to music correctly 
or no, the truth surely is that all generalisations based on dates, 
nationalities or temperaments are fallacious. The personal and the 
intimate, the childlike or the feminine are hardly ever entirely absent 
from any whole work of Haydn or Mozart ; and to treat them with 
“classical objectivity ” is to impoverish them. The conductor must 
surely enter into the spirit of what is often, in the very loftiest sense, 
a game, and not stand like an unbending husband or father outside 
it all. With Beethoven, on the other hand, the element of play is 


almost always subordinated to a sense of purpose, which is so strong, 


even in the conventionally playful movements such as the scherzi, 
that it needs no coaxing, no underlining or sympathy, but rather an 
intellectual understanding from the conductor. This was particularly 
clear in the Funeral March of the Eroica, a movement in which some 
conductors try to infuse from outside. a romantic expressiveness 
which is actually overwhelmingly present in the music itself without 
any of their efforts. Kleiber’s grasp of Beethoven’s architectural 
plan and all its emotional implications made his interpretation of the 
Eroica truly classical, and his essentially masculine and intellectual 
approach was wholly and magnificently justified here. 


7 * * * 


The Goldsmiths’ Choral Union and Symphony Orchestra’s per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Mass in D, conducted by Frederick Haggis 
on April 26th, suffered from the lack of this massive intellectuality. 
To overcome the immense technical difficulties—or rather to cope 
successfully with them, for there is no overcoming them—the singers 
must apprehend that they are giving body to a conception of Beet- 
hoven’s which is sometimes beyond the scope of our musical means. 
This fact does perhaps more honour to Beethoven as a man than as 
an artist ; but it is essential to an understanding of the Mass. People 
who shout, repeat themselves and reach the verge of incoherence, 
as Beethoven does in the Credo, may be rapt to the seventh heaven 
and see things of which it is not lawful for any tongue to speak ; 
but the result is a great human document rather than a perfect work 
of art. The beauties of the Mass are, in any case, seldom sensuous, 
except in the Benedictus, and intensity of emotion coupled with 
intellectual grasp are more important to a good performance than 
conventionally beautiful tone which the composer himself makes 
sometimes unattainable. MartTIN Cooper. 


ART 


In the late war the Bavarian State Gallery in Munich, the Italianate 
palace built by Ludvig I to contain the collections of the Royal 
House of Bavaria and usually known as the Alte Pinakothek, 
was seriously damaged. As a result its contents, scrupulously re- 
assembled by the occupation authorities, have temporarily joined 
the great procession of displaced masterpieces trekking around 
Western Europe. Last year they were seen in Brussels, Amsterdam 
and Paris. Now, thanks to the Arts Council, they have arrived at 
the National Gallery for three months, to usher in London’s year—or 
at any rate summer—of wonders. 

These pictures do not, of course, constitute the whole of the 
Munich collection. Some paintings have had to be omitted on 
account of their size ; others—works by Velasquez and Goya, for 
example—because of their uncertain condition. Nevertheless 121 
masterpieces and near-masterpieces are on view, coaxed and pam- 
pered by efforts at air-conditioning hitherto denied the National 
Gallery’s own paintings. So many unfamiliar works of this quality 
(at best I knew them only in reproduction myself) are not to be 
assimilated in a moment. Nor do I possess the necessary expertise 
to join in the never-ending sport of attributions. In a short space 
I can but draw atténtion to some of the more important exhibits. 
Indeed, the question whether the Pearl of Brabant triptych was 
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painted by Dirk Bouts the Younger, or, as I would imagine, by his 
father, the Elder ; whether the three predella scenes from the Life 
of Christ, which may now be studied in conjunction with the 
Pentecost of the same series in the National Gallery, are in fact by 
Giotto ; whether the famous and impressive Botticelli Pieta—a late 
work of steely and tragic delicacy, dating from his conversion by 
Savanarola—is authentic or really a studio piece; these are idle 
questions except for professional detectives, for the quality of the 
paintings is not to be denied. The condition of some, however, is 
disturbing, and this may sometimes constitute a barrier to apprecia- 
tion. The six scenes from the Passion commissioned from Rembrandt 
by Prince Frederick Henry, a Governor of the Netherlands, would 
doubtless be transformed by cleaning, while the reputed Leonardo, 
the Virgin and Child, has a surface that suggests rotted guttapercha. 


But what fine things there are! An almost random selection 
would include the Rhineland primitives saved from the convents of 
Cologne after their suppression by Napoleon ; Altdorfer’s fantastic 
yet dainty sophistication in his wooded St. George ; the Germanic 
intensity of Griinewald’s Christ Mocked, with the strange 
“modernity” of its accents and distortions in, say, the head of 
the figure with arm upraised; similar curiosities of drawing in 
Bruegel’s Cockayne, and his peasant woman with the chimpanzee 
mouth, and in Bernard Strigel’s sleeping watchman: among the 
Italians, Antonello da Messina’s Virgin of the Annunciation, a little 
painting of compelling power and beauty; the head of Titian’s 
Charles V ; and the doubtful Giorgione: from France two enchant- 
ing Claudes of dreamlike and lovely serenity, and a most moving 
Poussin Pieta: among the rest, four small Goyas, and twice as many 
small panels by Brouwer. The Dusseldorf Gallery, which was 
absorbed by Munich at the beginning of the nineteenth century, was 
especially strong in Rubens, and no fewer than seventeen are included 
in the present exhibition—of which six are sketches for the large 
paintings commissioned by Maria de’ Medici and now in the Louvre. 
Most striking perhaps is the comparison afforded by the early portrait 
of Rubens and his first wife, Isabella Brant, and that, painted some 
twenty years later, of Helene Fourment, his second wife, in her 
wedding-dress. The first is a controlled and assured masterpiece of 
composition and well-defined forms; the second a masterpiece of 
opulent splendour. But I still have not mentioned half the things 
to see at the National Gallery! M. H. MIppDLeTon. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THE majority of recent records are orchestral. First, in order of size, 
come two Strauss tone-poems—Tod und Verklarung played by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under Clemens Krauss (Decca) 
and Don Quixote by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir 
Thomas Beecham (H.M.V.). Both conductors ride these two big 
hobby-horses very well, and patently enjoy the exercise. Kletzki 
conducts the Philharmonia Orchestra in a most exciting recording 
of the overture to The Flying Dutchman (Col.), and Ansermet 
marshals the London Philharmonic Choir and Orchestra in an 
authoritative and moving performance of Stravinsky’s Symphony of 
Psalms. The same conductor with the Suisse Romande Orchestra 
records a magnificent version of Debussy’s La Mer (both Decca). 
Josef Krips and the London Symphony Orchestra have made a 
delightfully Viennese recording of Schubert’s unequal Sixth Sym- 
phony (Decca) ; and Decca also issues good recordings of two lighter- 
weight works—Rossini’s Scala di Seta overture (L.P.O. under Zecchi) 
and Saint-Saéns’ Rouet d’Omphale (Conservatoire Orchestra under 
Miinch). A Geminiani Concerto Grosso played by the Boyd Neel 
Orchestra is spoiled by an unsatisfactory surface. Rudolf Serkin 
plays the Brahms D minor piano concerto with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra (Col.), an accurate and restrained performance 
which accepts without emphasising the emotional banalities which 
belie the magnificent opening of the work. 

Moiseiwitsch plays Kabalevsky’s clever, self-conscious third piano 
sonata very well, but I found Solomon’s Beethoven C major sonata, 
op. 2 No. 3, too slick (both H.M.V.). Phyllis Sellick and Cyril 
Smith play Milhaud’s attractive Scaramouche suite and Arthur 
Benjamin’s delightful Jamaican Rumba very pleasantly (Col.). 
Perhaps the best recording of the lot to me is Handel’s D major 
violin sonata, admirably played by Szymon Goldberg and Gerald 
Moore (Parlophone). 

There are only two vocal records worth mentioning. Raoul Jobin 
sings some Werther and Carmen with great brilliance if insufficient 
subtlety (Col.), and Janine Micheaud gives a suitably brilliant, 
though rather hard-toned, performance of Proch’s coloratura Varia- 
tions (Decca). M. C. 











LETTERS TO 


U.N.O. AND EUROPE 


was curious to read in your leading article of April 22nd that 
“the United Nations can hardly be numbered . . . (among) the multiplicity 
of bodies engaged in the laudable work of promoting peace and 
ce-operation in Europe.” Has the Spectator never heard of the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Europe ? This is not merely a body engaged 
n the laudable work of promoting co-operation, and therefore peace, 
between the two halves of Europe. It is the only body engaged in this 
work. 

The work of E.C.E. receives little publicity in this country, except in a 
few responsible journals ; but it is none the less vital for that. It covers 
a wide range, from road transport—in connection with which The Times 
paid tribute to E.C.E. on March 14th—to man-power, coal-distribution, 
electric power and timber. Far from conflicting in any way with the 
sixteen-nation O.E.E.C. responsible for the European Recovery Programme, 
E.C.E. can and does offer a channel for the achievement of one of the 
programme’s basic aims—the expansion of trade between Eastern and 
Western Europe. This point was admirably put in an article in the 
Economist of February 19th, which concluded: 

“ The fact remains that the E.C.E, exists, that Geneva is a possible centre 
for negotiation with Eastern Europe, and that the Western Powers have, 
by their own estimates, assumed the obligation to find some common 
commercial ground with the east.”—Yours faithfully, 


Sir,—lIt 


, 


ANDREW Boyp. 

|Our leading article continued: “ It is because the Security Council could 
not confer security—thanks, as a matter of objective fact, to the obstruc- 
live attitude consistently adopted by Russia—that other security arrange- 
ments have had to be devised.” It gives the context of the statement 
guoted. Its validity is not shaken by the fact that the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, the Health Organisation and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation are all doing useful work in their several spheres.—ED., 
Spectator.| 


SOUTH AFRICA JANUS 


Sizn,--I was glad to read G. H. Calpin’s interesting and balanced article 
South Africa Janus. It was indeed a pity that the English Press, on the 
wole, rushed into condemnation of Dr. Malan’s policy before really 
knowing what it would be, and without showing any understanding of 
the immense difficulties and problems involved. Its object appeared to 
be to prejudice public opinion in the United Kingdom and irritate 
Afrikaners. This was certainly not conducive to good Commonwealth 
relations, and it was not fair to Dr. Malan. Apartheid—as distinct from 
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THE EDITOR 


Aparthate—if carried out wisely and without repression, may quite well 
benefit the native and be popular with him, He has his own pride ang 
dignity, his standards and his gaiety. All these tend to be lost and be 
replaced by bewilderment an@ moral and material deterioration under 
present conditions of uncontrolled overcrowding in towns and industries, 
and under the impact of other races and unfamiliar modern urban life 
Something had to be done to check this deterioration and, consequently, 
the potential dangez to the community as a whole. Although I am q 
South African I am not a Nationalist. Nor am I an advocate for the 
oppression of the native-—Yours faithfully, H. A. SCHABBEL. 
Loxwood, Sussex. 


JOBS FOR ARTS GRADUATES 


Sik,—As a recent graduate in arts from the youngest of the universities, 
may I express my astonishment at the disillusionment so vividly described 
by Penelope Houston in her article Dead End? Surely the qualities which 
should characterise any student, man or woman, are enterprise and the 
ability to keep a long-term objective in view. The first of these does no 
require “influential friends,” nor does the second imply “ infinite 
patience.” Of course, there are attractive careers in journalism, broad- 
casting, publishing and the film industry—perhaps even “on the fringes 
of the civil service "—but is it not reasonable to expect an applicant for 
one of these posts to possess a wider range of experience than that which 
is usually provided by a university arts course? Would it not be far better 
to examine from the inside one of the “neat pigeon-holes ” of teaching, 
welfare work, secretarial work or the civil service—with the firm resolve 
to do one’s best at the job? Surely a would-be writer can find congenial 
work outside the sphere of her immediate intellectual interests. 

At my university it is generally understood, both by men and women, 
that an arts degree does not by itself fit one to occupy such obviously 
desirable posts as are listed by the writer. May it be that the older 
universities have too much confidence in the magical power of degrees, 
and that students there are lulled to sleep by visions of themselves in the 
B.B.C. studio or the editor’s chair? If so, they cannot help but have a 
rude awakening.—Yours, &c., THOMAS WINTER. 

22 Church Street, Crewkerne. 


FARMERS’ PROFITS 


Sir,—Recent official statistics showed that the incomes of farmers in 
this country last year exceeded by 22 per cent. their incomes of the 
previous year. This disclosure occasions more surprise to farmers than 
to anyone else. Whence was this information obtained ? The only 
possible source appears to be the farmers’ income-tax returns. If this be 
true, then we have here another frightening example of the mendacity 
of modern statistics. Until last year a large proportion of farmers (the 
gross annual value of whose lands did not exceed £100) were not com- 
pelled to disclose their actual profits at all, but could elect to be taxed 
under Schedule B, whereunder the basis of assessment was three times 
the gross annual value of their lands irrespective of the profits actually 
made. When last year they were all taxed under Schedule D, naturally 
profits which had previously been concealed came to light, although 
farmers, far from making more, have actually made considerably less. I 
should be glad if some official source would confirm or deny that this 
accounts for the 22 per cent. increase.—Yours faithfully, 
Edgarley Manor, Glastonbury, Somerset. JULIAN MarsH. 


AFRICAN SWAMPS 


Sir,—Professor Frank Debenham in his interesting article, African 
Swamps, mentions the fact of the cyclical flooding of swamps. It may 
be of interest to Professor Debenham and your readers to know that 
there are reasons to think that such cyclical flooding is correlated to the 
eleven year sun-spot cycle, as has been mentioned on several occasions 
by the late Sir James Jeans and Doctor H. T. Stetson of the U.S.A. I 
have personally investigated the question of the variation in the height of 
the level of Victoria Nyanza covering the period between 1896-1927, the 
only figures I could find, and have discovered that not only does this watet- 
level follow the sun-spot cycle but an analysis of the two graphs gives 4 
correlation coefficient as high as 0.658 +0.067. The reason for this is that 
the sun-spot cycle affects the weather. A similar relation has been found 





by American observers in the case of some of the American and Canadian 
lakes, and this, perhaps, will answer Professor Debenham’s question. As 
regards the remedy for such flooding, it is obvious that, since we cannot 
control solar activity, we cannot control its effects, but, with the aid of 
existing graphs, it is possible to predict, roughly, when such flooding 
will take place.—Yours faithfully, 


RALPH JUDSON. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
SWEDEN AND THE PACT 


S1r,—In an article by Alan Ivimey, in the Spectator of April Ist, entitled 
Sweden and the Pact, appeared these words: “She already co-operates 
with the Marshall Plan, though, of course, she is not a direct beneficiary.” 
(The underlining of “of course” is my own.) The statement seems 
to be hardly correct, as the report of the Economic Co-operation 
Administration of February, 1949, on the European Recovery Programme 
shows that in the allotment of 1948-1949 Sweden received a loan of 
21.6 millions of dollars, and also conditional aid of 18.8 millions of dollars 
used in replacing dollars by kroner credit granted to other nations. 
I felt sure you would like to have the facts before you.—Faithfully 
yours, SYDNEY FERGUSON. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 17 


YOUTH AND THE EMPIRE 


Sirx,—It is tragic that little or nothing is taught about the British Empire 
in the schools of Britain. I had this fact confirmed recently when acting 
as question-master in a quiz between boys and girls—some still at school 
and some who had left. In reply to a request to name three British 
colonies, came a hesitant answer of “ South Africa,” and nothing further. 
When another boy was asked what two countries had left the British 
Empire since the end of the war, he said “ India,” and added that he 
could not remember the other. Those taking part in this quiz were 
above the average in intelligence, and were able to quote poems and 
answer mathematical teasers with comparative ease. It is clear that a 
Britain which is content to let its youth grow up in ignorance of its imperial 
,reatness will soon have little left either of Empire or of greatness.—Yours 
taithfully, S. Knox CUNNINGHAM. 


Woodland Cottage, Chelsfield, Kent. 


THE PERPLEXED VOTER 


Sir,—Mr. Trevelyan’s suggestion that the Liberal Party should make an 
election agreement with Tories or Socialists means, as he must surely 
appreciate, the Liberal Party’s extinction. If Liberal principles are to 
be applied to all phases of the national life (neither State control and 
trade union influence nor reaction and big business influence), then the 
Liberal Party must have absolute support with a view to a Parliamentary 
majority. Should Tories or Socialists be returned with a small majority 
the Liberals would hold the balance and support or oppose legislation 
purely on its merits. Therein lies the power of the Liberals and their 
vital position of maintaining the balance of power between the two ex- 
tremes. Those with Liberal convictions must support the party unwaver- 
ingly and not be misled by arguments of the type advanced by Mr. 
Trevelyan.—Yours faithfully, KENNETH R. Day. 
31 Lawrence Avenue, New Malden, Surrey. 


COMMUNITY BACH 


Sir,—Mr. Martin Cooper suggests that the audience of Bach’s Passion 
music might participate next year in the chorales. Admittedly a large 
proportion of the audience is familiar with them, and with the aid of a 
rehearsal or two, as he suggests, a result might be produced which would 
be satisfactory as well as satisfying. All the same I object strongly. It 
is difficult to get a seat for the performances and they are few and far 
between. This makes it imperative that every member of the audience 
must be as sure of a perfect hearing as possible. But it might be the 
lot of a musical member of the audience to be placed next to an 
enthusiastic participant whose voice and rendering would painfully fall 
short of the requisite standard.—Yours faithfully. 
Rita MorGAN-RICHARDSON. 


Rhosygilwen, Cilgerran, Pembrokeshire. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Sir,—The Massachusetts Institute of Technology are preparing for 
publication a complete edition of the letters of Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, at the beginning of the century. On their 
behalf I am trying to trace the whereabouts of all Roosevelt’s letters to 
people in this country. Among those to whom he wrote are Moreton 
Frewen, M.P., Sir William Laird Clowes, Sir Julian Pauncefote, Col. 
G. F. R. Henderson, Rudyard Kipling, James Bryce, Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice, St. Loe Strachey, Earl Grey of Falloden and John Morley. There 
I should be most grateful for any information that your 
these letters.—Yours, 
Davip WIDDICOMBE. 
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may be othcrs 


readers can give me as to the whereabouts of 


&c., 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue art of local history lost its most able exponent when Mr. Reginald 
Hine died at Hitchin on the eve of Easter. He was on the way to finish 
a full-dress history of Hertfordshire, which would have been, perhaps wil] 
be, a standard work. In spite of his voluminous knowledge of the past; he 
had a happy gift of combing the memories, as well as the records, of old 
and especially of eccentric characters. His large volume of Hitchin 
Worthies may be ranked even with the Worthies of Old Fuller, | fig 
incidentally continually insisted on the salubrity of Hertfordshire. 
accounts of the notorious twins and poachers who continually baffled he 
magistrates, and of the yet more notorious Alington, who owned what fs 
now a spacious hotel at Letchworth, are tales yet racier than any in Fullep, 
list. Companions in these volumes are men—Lucases, Tukes and the regi. 
really distinguished in art and letters and indeed in natural history, seve 
of them belonging to the Society of Friends, very strongly entrenched jp 
Hitchin. It is seldom that a historian so learned in archaeology and archi. 
tecture so successfully pursues “the proper study of mankind.” On many 
accounts Mr. Hine is irreplaceable in the county. 


An Intelligent Trout 

On a charming trout stream which had avoided the pollution that fiig 
destroyed the waters in neighbouring valleys, two observers on diffeteg: 
reaches watched a startling phenomenon, and one of them noted a my 
curious detail. The surface of the stream had been quiet when of a suddén 
the fish seemed to go mad. They tore their way through the water at the 
surface and many kept leaping into the air. In a few minutes the stream 
was quiet again, but on it floated the dead bodies of countless trout. The 
destruction was not quite universal. The one observer saw one trout rathér 
larger than the rest swim at great speed down stream, pass under the 
bridge on which the fisherman stood and then stop close up against the 
central pier. The poisoned water flowed on either side and left-dn 
untainted eddy against the stonework. It was never discovered how this 
sudden and quickly ended poisoning took place. The big trout fourid 
pure water again when he moved into the body of the stream. 


Threatened Plants 

Plants need protection as well as birds; and the botanists say that there is 
especial danger of the complete loss of certain plants characteristic of the 
marsh. We have been so thoroughly polishing up the English countryside 
that the marshes, especially the small marshes, are disappearing altogether 
with the plants that were at home there. On this matter it is a subject for 
congratulation that Ascham Bog, which the Yorkshire Natural History 
Trust begins to make famous, is to have its boggy quality maintained, and 
it is to be hoped that the unduly small membership of this excellent 
Trust will increase as the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust has increased, For 
myself I had some fears that the loveliest of down plants, the pasque 
flower, was in some danger from an eradicating public, and there are 
down districts where it is becoming very rare. Happily there are others, 
I hear, where it is still legion. A Berkshire botanist assures me that he 
recently went out to make an estimate of the number of plants in his local 
patch. He reckoned there were over 1,500 plants in an area of less than 
an acre, What a lovely patch it must be! It happens that in the same 
district I once saw such a variety of orchids as I had not thought existed 
anywhere. The pasque flower is not the only attraction of the neigh- 
bourhood. It is a favourite haunt of the most tuneful of all singers, the 
so-called woodlark. 


A Seeding System 

A simple little device for multiplying some plants has succeeded beyond 
expectation in one small paddock. The owner in idle moments bent down 
and lightly buried the heads of cowslip flowers what time the seed was 
ripening. Wherever this was done the original plant is now surrounded 
with small plants that are flowering a little later than their parents. I do 
not know any reason why the seeds should germinate better when tem- 
porarily attached to the stem ; but at any rate this method of seeding with 
any form of polyanthus seems to be worth doing. It would be well if it 
was tried by everyone lucky enough to find the oxlip, which in my 
experience is much rarer than once it was. 


In the Garden 

The flower-pot that disappears—it is made, I think, chiefly of peat— 
is a godsend to the rather lazier gardener who does not possess a “ greet 
thumb.” It enables you, of course, to put out your seedlings without ay 
disturbance of their roots or check to their growth. But there is a danget 
both in such pots and in the blocks of fibre in which the roots of some 
bushes are enclosed by careful nurserymen. I have known the fibre to kil 
a plant in a very dry season when watering was omitted by the too idle 
gardener ; and a fair amount of moisture is needed if the peat pots at 


to disintegrate to the best advantage of the roots. 
W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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<7 # CLERK’S TALE 


More than a century ago, in the days when divorce was only 
possible by special act of parliament, there was (as we have read) 
a town-clerk whose marriage was unsatisfactory. In the course of 
duty he had to promote a long and complicated waterworks-bill 
for the borough ; and after a rather inattentive house had passed 
the measure and the royal assent had been bestowed, a particularly 
tortuous clause was found to contain the irrelevant yet potent 
words, “‘ And the marriage of the town-clerk is hereby dissolved.” 
Thus strangely was domestic peace restored to the town-clerk : 
but the ingenious official builded better than he knew, for when in 
time he died and a new clerk took his place it was held that the 
clause ensured celibacy to his successors also ; and the post was 
much sought after, as a stepping stone to happiness, by municipal 
lawyers tired of matrimony. 


Investors in St. Pancras Building Society never divorce their 
wives, but none the less they do resemble the town-clerk rather 
strikingly : because in helping themselves they greatly help others 
too. They receive a fair dividend (two-and-a-quarter per cent. 
per annum, free of tax), they can withdraw their savings easily 
when they wish, and they are not worried by fluctuations in capital 
value: but what matters more is the fact that their money is 
continuously employed for a useful social purpose, and that it gives 
practical and timely aid to one homeseeker after another. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 
105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. 
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similar boys and girls from unsatisfactory homes 
are receiving education, moral training and 
spiritual guidance which will fit them to take 
their places as worthy citizens in the world. 


PLEASE HELP THE SOCIETY IN THIS IMPORTANT WORK 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“‘ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Patron : H.M. The King. 
President : Admiral of The Fleet, The Earl of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Chairmen end Treesurer : Francis H. Clayton, Esq., O.B.E. 
General Secretory : F. Brian Pelly, Esq., A.F.C. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Costa Brava 


Fabled Shore: From the Pyrenees to Portugal. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 
I aM sure Miss Rose Macaulay would be the last person in the world 
to wish to turn her favourite haunts in Spain into tourist-ridden 
resorts ; in fact she says so herself: 
“If it (the Costa Brava) should ever become, as it would long 

since have become in Britain were such a coast conceivable in Britain, 

a continuous chain of luxury hotels and villas, I should not revisit it.” 
I am sure she would not. But then she should not write such 
alluring books about her own preserves. She should keep their 
secrets to herself, going off quite alone in the hottest months of 
the year (for she agrees with Théophile Gautier that all countries 
should be visited when their climate touches its extreme, Spain in 
summer, Russia in winter) with her not-too-reliable car, prepared 
to spend the night under an umbrella pine failing other accommoda- 
tion, plunging up and down precipitous roads, jolting over impossible 
tracks if she suspects that there is something nice at the end of 
them, spending as much time in the sea as out of it, driving herself 
four thousand miles in a country where the sight of a woman at 
the wheel creates a sensation, right round the coast of Spain from 
the French frontier at Port Bou to the tip of Portugal at Cape St. 
Vincent. Let her do this every year if it pleases her, but let her 
not be surprised if she tempts her readers to come trailing along 
where she has decoyed them. 

Miss Macaulay, as a decoy, is doubly dangerous: she is an ideal 
traveller and she is an ideal writer of travel books. (It is remarkable, 
when you come to think of it, how often this combination has 
occurred.) As a traveller she is zestful, interested, inquisitive, 
indomitable, apparently indefatigable, and always amused. As a 
writer, she commands a pen which . . . well, it is perhaps simpler 
just to say that it is the pen of Rose Macaulay. Descriptive passages, 
so apt to go dead and tedious, under its management become truly 
descriptive in that we see with her eyes and feel with her sense ; 
the little walled town rises at the end of our street, the white farm 
gleams, our limbs slip gratefully into the jade-green water, we lie 
drying ourselves on the hot sand of the cove in the scent of the 
pines. Perhaps it is not necessary to go to Spain after all, since for 
fifteen shillings we can instantly be there, and with Miss Macaulay 
for company. 

It is a fine journey that she takes us. Down the Catalonian coast, 
that Costa Brava which, in its beauty and seclusion, has won her 
heart more than any other—making a couple of tantalising pecks 
inland, to Figueras and Gerona; then rejoining the coast road, to 
run down through Barcelona to Tarragona, “possibly the most 
grandly poised city in Europe”; then out of Catalonia southwards 
into Valencia, through “ the lovely sequence of small Valencian towns, 
so different from the small mediaeval Catalan towns, and from those, 
so white and African, further south.” The model of these she 
found in Elche, with its forest of date-palms and its “low, white, 
flat-roofed Arab houses crowded together like a box of bricks, topped 


By Rose Macaulay. 
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by blue-tiled domes, cleft by deep shadowed trenches of Streets,” 
and then on towards Orihuela and into Murcia, and on into And. 
lucia which one does not enter “ without a leaping of the blood.” 
Here she went inland to Granada, and then again down to the 
through Malaga to Gibraltar and Tarifa, where the two continents 
of Europe and Africa look only a stone’s throw apart, and on tp 
the white city of Cadiz, and so into Portugal towards her journey’s 
end. Fittingly, she found no inn at the Sacred Cape, so made her 
bed on the last night in the roofless apse of a ruined chapel. 


This may seem little more than a geographical catalogue of na 
with perhaps a slight suggestion of the wonderful variety of Spaia, 
but to these bare bones must be added the fabulous and historicg| 
background which has enriched these coasts from the time of Home 
onwards. Mythological figures, Greeks, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
Romans, Goths and Moors ; adventurers, traders, pirates, settlers, 
conquerors—this is the population, vanished indeed, but still to be 
discerned in many traces, which haunts the ancient Mediterranean 
kingdoms of Spain and which Miss Macaulay so sensitively resurrects, 
She wears her learning as gracefully as she wears her humour ; there 
is no dust upon it, it is as fresh and lively as everything else in this 
truly enchanting book. V. SACKVILLE-West, 


From Frankfort to San Francisco 
Wandering Scholar. By M. J. Bonn. (Cohen and West. 18s.) 


“ Tuts book,” writes Professor Bonn in his prelude, “is not a history 
of my time, nor a full tale of my life. It is a picture of men and 
events, seen from a particular political angle and from a purely 
personal point of view.” Precisely. It is as simple and as clear as 
that—and as fascinating. Whether we follow a shy young Moriz 
Bonn into the Kaiserhof in Berlin in the early ‘nineties or around 
Ireland a little later, or settle with the Professor in Munich before 
the First World War or in Berlin again after it or follow him to the 
United States, we are sure to be enlightened or entertained or both. 
The most exciting period in the book for the reader, as it was perhaps 
for the protagonist, is that covering the years immediately after the 
Armistice of 1918, during which he played the réle of economic 
adviser to the Government of the Weimar Republic. He withdrew 
from this position in the state of exasperation to which bureaucrats 
habitually reduce the brilliant outsider. Writing of the Spa Con- 
ference, where he saved the situation for Germany after Hugo Stinnes 
had seemed to wreck it, he concludes, “I had been right and for 
once I had been successful, a double crime which neither mv buti- 
ness Opponents nor my foreign office colleagues ever forgave me,” 
On another page he speaks of gratitude as something which expects 
favours ; otherwise Professor Bonn’s writing is mellow rather than 
bitter, for he does not suffer from the pains of frustration. 

Wandering Scholar will be a mine of wealth to future historians. 
It will explain many smaller things to them, why, for example, the 
Frankfurter Zeitung was for many years the best paper in Germany 
—because “it could not be dictated to from Berlin.” It will alw 
help to show them how Hindenburg and Ludendorff were able to 
create the legend of “ the stab in the back.” ‘This, in the mouth 
of the Pan-German Bohemians of a Munich suburb, whose state of 
mind Professor Bonn is also able to describe, was to whip Germany 
into the ecstasy and the madness of the Second World War. Adolf 
Hitler, Professor Bonn writes, was Austria’s revenge for Koniggratz 
But it is perhaps for the portraits of persons that Wandering Schola 
will be most gladly read, of Eisner and Kautsky on the one hand, 
and of Brockdorff-Rantzau and Rathenau on the other. Vulgarly 
one might accuse Professor Bonn of “ de-bunking ” with too grea 
facility, but it is more exact to admit that he sees human beings 
very much as they are. “It was more natural to them to assum 
that I was prejudiced than that they were blind,” he writes later @ 
the British in the days of appeasement, but it is written as a mattet 
of accuracy rather than arrogance. And the account we receive 
Dernburg not only endears him to us but includes a remark from 
the Kaiser with which it would be difficult not to sympathise 4 
little. “On his appointment as colonial secretary he (Dernburg) was 
commanded to dine with His Imperial Majesty. Evidently quite 
unimpressed with the solemnity of the occasion, he stuck a napkin 
in his collar. ‘ This is not a barbershop,’ William II observed quite 
audibly.” 

Professor Bonn lays great emphasis upon the social consequences 
of the inflation in Germany; they were obvious. I am not sut 
whether his verdict upon the end of the gold standard in Britain wil 
be quite as generally admitted. “Her (Britain’s) statesmen weft 
sincere in their advocacy of collective security in the political 
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Crown 8vo 
This novel deals with the problem of modern mothers and 
modern daughters. Mrs. Bruce treats parents and children 
alike, with lightness and wit, and in spite of its present-day 
setting, the story, with its romance for the romantics and 


Crown 8vo 
This engaging novel, set in Charleston in the year of the 
great earthquake, tells the story of a lonely bachelor— 
Timothy Partridge—and his secret passion for witchcraft. 
Miss Pinckney’s characters, both real and imaginary, are 
thoroughly alive and convincing ; and she writes with a well- 
mannered irony and an uncommon sense of the right word. 
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by 


Kate Mary Bruce 
10s. 6d. net 


its crime for those who like excitement, offers escape 
from a world of boredom. 


GREAT MISCHIEF 
by 


Josephine Pinckney 
8s. Gd. net 


The book was a Book-vf-the-Month-Club selection 
last year in the United States, 
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SIR HUGHE KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, x.c.m.c. 


The author, recently retired after forty years spent in many 
parts of the world in the diplomatic service, writes of his 
experiences with frankness and a delightful humour. 

Illustrated with the author’s own sketches. 18s. nes 


Now in the Albemarle Library 


KING GEORGE V 
A Personal Memoir by JOHN GORE, C.v.o. 


(James Tait Black Prize, 1941.) “ This vivid and veracious 
picture is unmistakably the picture of a real man. It 
the highest of all tests." —The Sunday Times.—Illustrated. 


9s. 6d. net 





Fiction 


BECAUSE OF THE LOCKWOODS 
by DOROTHY WHIPPLE 


This Recommendation by the Book Society is a masterly 
novel of family relationships. “ Immensely readable.”— 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON (John O’London’s.) 10s. 6d. net 


























Blake Studi 
GEOFFREY KEYNES 
The text of William Blake's writings was established by Mr. 
Keynes in the Nonesuch edition which made his work available 
to a wider public. In this new book he unravels many of the 
parts of Blake’s life and works which have remained obscure, 
and provides a necessary supplement to Mona Wilson's 
LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE (recently re-issued at 21/-). 


Crown 4to. (10 x 74 ins.), with 48 collotype plates, many of 
which have never been reproduced before. 42/- net. 


— 
Preeterita 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
JOHN RUSKIN 


“ There is the fascinating account of his upbringing, which 
every biographer has paraphrased without gaining much 
advantage over the original. There are nostalgic descriptions 
of continental travel, the early starts, the evening walks, the 
coaches and couriers and familiar inns, There is the gallery 
of portraits, dons, tutors, cousins, old servants, worthy, as 
Miss Thackeray said, of Vanity Fair or Jane Austen, And 
there is the whole picture of middle-class life in one of those 
respectable suburbs of London, which, as we pass through 
them today, seem so remote and impenetrable.” (From the 
Introduction by Sir Kenneth Clark.) 
Large Crown 8vo. 616 pages. 15/- net. 
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ELEPHANT AND 
CASTLE 


a magnificent novel by 


“The best male novelist his generation has pro- 
duced in England.”—Compton MACKENZIE, 
“If Mr. Hutchinson is as great a writer as he 
sometimes seems to be, he is among the very great- 
est names in English literature.”"—SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 
“His work should be judged as literature.”— 
J. D. BeResrorD, 

“One of the two living English novelists certain to 
survive.”’"—C. Day Lewis. 
This brilliant novel carries R. C, Hutchinson toa 
new peak in his literary career, following Testament, 
Shining Scabbard, The Answering Glory. 

704 pp. Large Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


by ANDRE GIDE 
A standard, uniform edition of the works of André 
Gide is being published severally by Cassell and 
Secker & Warburg. This first volume published by 
Cassell contains his two short novels, /sabel/e and 
Pastoral Symphony, originally published in England 
under the above title. 7s. 6d. net. 
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at the same time they gloated over the economic anarchy their newly 


acquired monetary nationalism was ushering in. . .. Her (Britain’s) 
refusal to stabilise . . . signified her withdrawal from the world’s 
economic leadership in return for a partnership in a closed empire. 
The friends of England, all the world over, registered with deep 
gtief this tragic act of abdication.” ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Naturalism is Not Enough 


Kafka: His Mind and Art. By Charles Neider. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


Literary criticism should be written from a definite point of view, 
but without partisanship—a defect from which Mr. Neider’s book 
suffers considerably. A combative naturalist, he is intent to preserve 
Kafka from the Cabalists, as he calls them, who have insisted upon 
finding religious meanings in his works. The curious result of this 
is that one-half of his book is almost valueless, full of confused 
generalised thought confusedly expressed, while the chapters devoted 
to a disinterested interpretation of the symbolism of the novels are, 
on the other hand, as far as they go, valuable and convincing. 

In these, Mr. Neider’s entirely credible thesis is that Kafka, a 
student of psycho-analysis, deliberately constructed his novels upon 
the framework of psycho-analytical theory, consciously employing 
the symbols and imitating the processes of the unconscious as brought 
to light by Freud. The application of this theory to the novels 
yields fruitful results, and really does enable Mr. Neider to bring 
to light a coherent pattern and to elucidate many obscurities. But 
while he has thus succeeded in uncovering a complex of particular 
meanings in the novels, the general significance both of Kafka and 
of his works escapes him ; and it does so precisely because of his 
partisan anxiety to eliminate every taint of supernaturalism from the 
interpretation of Kafka. Now everything we know about Kafka 
points to his metaphysical bent; and there is the overwhelming 
evidence of his diaries and aphorisms. Mr. Neider’s crude error 
is the supposition that the metaphysical and the psychological are 
mutually exclusive ; that if a novel is demonstrably Freudian in spirit 
it cannot be simultaneously Kierkegaardian. So far from being 
incompatible, however, the psychological and the metaphysical may 
well be complementary aspects of a total situation which includes 
both ; and so with Kafka. 

“The Castle,” writes Mr. Neider, “is a modern myth in which 
man’s tragedy is his fruitless quest for his unconscious and for the 
resolution of his neurotic torment there.” He fails, however, to 
recognise the ambiguity of Kafka’s symbols, which reflect the 
ambiguity of Kafka’s divided, psychopathic orientation to existence. 
Man’s quest is not for the primaeval unity of the unconscious (that 
would be not a quest but a relapse), but for the transcendent com- 
munity which is symbolised in Bunyan (for instance) as the Celestial 
City. Kafka’s situation is “ tragic” and his quest “ fruitless ” because 
for him the unconscious and the Celestial City have become 
inextricably confused. Symbolically, the castle’s elevated position 
indicates transcendence, but this is contradicted by many of its other 
features. 

Kafka’s personal dilemma was that of a man of acute consciousness 
whose inner being was, in psycho-analytical terms, incestuously 
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fixated at the infantile emotional level. Intellectually he was graye, 
preoccupied with the metaphysics of human existence, but his a 
scious orientation towards regeneration was offset and negated 
an involuntary tendency towards degeneration. Psycho-analysis has 
not yet arrived at a clear understanding of this distinction becayy 
it is unaware of the metaphysical implications of its findings, ang 
is content to jog along with the question-begging fiction of 
“normality.” Mr. Neider, too, contradicts his own statement in his 
subsequent assumption that for K. “salvation” is equivalent to the 
achievement of heterosexuality, which clearly is not equivalent 
unconsciousness. Psycho-analysis has helped him to a number of 
important insights, but I am afraid the supernaturalists he repudiaty 
in his first chapter will have to be called in again to help him » 
understand their final significance. - D. S. Savace 


The Universities’ Failure ? 
— in the University. By Sir Walter Moberly. (S.C.M. Pres, 
s. 
It will be generally agreed that few men have a better right to le 
heard on the subject of university education than the Chairman of 
the University Grants Committee, so that the appearance of this 
book is an event of some importance. Sir Walter Moberly’s thesis 
(and he is a man with a thesis) may be stated briefly. At a time 
when world catastrophe is imminent, the universities are failing tp 
discharge their high function. They ought to be considering and 
clarifying the fundamental philosophical issues of the day, and 
helping their members to attain a clear view of the end of huma 
life. That is the one thing needful. They are not fulfilling this 
mission, because they themselves lack any positive and coherent 
aim. The ecclesiastical, hellenic, liberal and technological conceptions 
of the university are all inadequate—especially in the present crisis, 
Ultimately, the only solution is the reintegration of the university 
on a sound theological basis, but this belongs to the distant future, 
As a short-term policy everybody in the universities must take every- 
thing much more seriously, and Christians, eschewing all that 
suggests a “ racket,” should band together as a “ creative minority.” 

Such a bald summary cannot, of course, convey anything of the 
judicious quality of the incidental discussion. Sir Walter makes many 
wise observations on topics like our fantastically overcrowded cur- 
ricula, the dangers of premature research work, the corrupting 
influence of examinations, the value of corporate life (especially ir 
“Redbrick” halls of residence) and the relationship between th 
university and the State: “ The relation between the universities and 
the Government resembles less that between producer and consumer 
or between tradesman and customer than that between artist and 
patron.” There is no other book which so courageously exposes the 
more obvious defects in our universities, without simply re-stating 
one of the familiar party lines. 

Nevertheless, I suspect that the present work is by no meam 
innocent of one of those “unexamined presuppositions ” which, we 
are warned, vitiate so much of our thinking. Its influence is mos 
obvious in the loose diagnosis of Sir Walter Moberly’s central them 
—the crisis. There is a crisis in the universities (a) because they 
are too much of this world and (b) because they are not sufficiently 
of this world. One gathers that the solution for the second crisis 
is a thorough adjustment of the university to its “ explosive enviro- 
ment,” and that this will meet the first crisis—the cultural disintegr- 
tion which the university shares with the world. In its turn this 
will go a long way towards solving the world crisis. The questionable 
assumption here is that there is but one crisis and ene solution am 
that the university is pre-eminently the sphere in which both at 
to be found. 

The Devil’s Advocate, whose frequent interruptions sometime 
imperil the coherence of the discussion, goes straight to the point 
when he comments: “ You want the university to do the work d 
the Church.” This diabolical suggestion would certainly explaif 
why the author exaggerates both the apostasy and the mission @ 
the university, why he maintains that its function is to assist young 
men to settle on a philosophy of life, why we are told that it should 
achieve a still greater catholicity both in membership and studits, 
why the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge are viewed with som 
impatience as potential dangers to a unity planned for freedom, wh) 
(in a few ill-informed sentences) “ official” religion in the colleges 
is contrasted unfavourably with junior religious societies, and why 
so much stress is given to lay theologians. 

An alternative diagnosis would be that the present crisis in th 
university is twofold. First, the university shares with the world 
the disintegration which has followed the failure of the Church : and 
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GOETHE Albert Schweitzer 
This study comprises Schweitzer’s address on 
receiving the Goethe Prize at Frankfort, his dis- 
course on Goethe’s message for our times, and an 
essay on Goethe the Thinker. : 

It illuminates the mind of Schweitzer himself as 
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Second Edition. 7s. Gd. net. 
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secondly, it has been progressively diluted by a flood of people, who, 
since the middle of the nineteenth century, have taken it for granted 
that the universities have finally succeeded the Church as the hope 
of the world. The first is a spiritual crisis, and the second has pro 
voked an intellectual one. It is most important that the two should 
be kept distinct. The first admits only of a long-term solution— 
the goading of the Church into widening its horizons. The second 
crisis could be met by stemming the invasion of the universities by 
non-academic persons in pursuit of non-academic ends. Their place 
—and it is an honourable one—is in the technical institute. 

The weakness of the present volume is that it never really considers 
the phenomenal expansion of the universities in the last century, and 
the question whether this is not based on a thoroughly secularist 
philosophy. To recommend a Christian reorientation of the 
universities without questioning their expansion is to promote a new 
gnostic movement. Christian gnosticism is certainly an improve- 
ment on scientific gnosticism, but it involves no less a repudiation of 
true religion and sound learning. E. W. HEATON. 


French Fairy Tales 

Fairy Tales of Land and Sea. By Simonne Ratel, with illustrations by 
Philippe Jullian. (The Bodley Head. 6s.) 
Unper the title Contes de la Terre et de la Mer the nine romantic 
fairy stories in this book were first printed in Marseilles in 1943. 
There, but for the enterprise of an English publisher, they might have 
remained, and most English readers would have been precluded from 
the remarkable excitement of submitting themselves to the sea- 
changed, haunted atmosphere of Mademoiselle Ratel’s tales. More- 
over, the publishers have had the taste to commission M. Philippe 
Jullian, a young French illustrator of great talent now becoming 
known in this country, to do drawings for the book. M. Jullian has 
performed this dangerous task with his usual delicacy, wafting 
elaborate spider’s webs across the pages, and reproducing precisely 
the subaqueous, dream-like quality of the tales themselves. The 
English translator has done a nice clean job, a relief today when many 
of the translations now coming out in London are written in 
American. 

The appearance of a new collection of really fine fairy tales (even 
so small a collection as this one) is a rare event. Why are there 
so very few supremely good books of fairy stories in any European 
language ? France, having provided Perrault, has since contributed 
little in this vein. England, until the present generation well ahead 
of the rest of the world in children’s books, has never achieved any 
classic fairy tales—for English fairy stories have been either as 
unmagical as The Water-Babies or as disingenuovs as The Happy 
Prince and the other Fabergé constructions of Oscar Wilde. The 
great European collections of fairy stories have always been northern 
—the brothers Grimm, Hans Andersen, the tales collected in the 
pine forests of South Norway in the middle of the last century by 
those benefactors of Nordic childhood, Asbjornsen and Moe. It is an 
essential of a good fairy tale that it should bear the stamp of a local 
origin—that it should seem related to the soil. In Mademoiselle 
Ratel’s book it is difficult to know what is traditional and what 
imaginary, but each tale is carefully placed in some specific area of 
France—the cliffs above Dieppe, the Boulogne coast, the Marquen- 
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terre district of the Somme (“Over the Marquenterre, lying betwee 
sea and plain, the wind blows day and night”), and it is this as wel 
as the sharp, nostalgic quality of the tales themselves that makes them 
so lovely and so moving. 

Most of Mademoiselle Ratel’s stories cover the north of France 
though one of them, incorporating that Provengal character, the Drac 
is evidently set in the Midi. But chiefly she evokes, and peoples 
with malevolent and magic inhabitants, the pale coasts of the 
Cotentin on an autumn evening, the Breton rocks and the great seq. 
caves of the Channel shore. The Drac is not the only traditional 
personage to figure in these pages, for here too we find the “ Fourolle” 
the lost soul that takes the form of a marsh flame driven onwards by 
the night wind, and the “ Merlusine,” an evil fairy with a serpent’s 
body. The mood of almost all these tales is sad, as that of such tales 
must be, and this mood reaches its climax in the story of the fisher. 
girl Rose de la Berriére who loved, and died for, a Prince of the 
Sea. This is not in any restrictive sense a child’s book. It js g 
book for everyone of sensibility and intelligence, a book in other 
words for everyone who loves France. JAMES Pore-HEnnessy, 


Mr. Brown and the West Indies 


Jamaican Journey. By W.J. Brown, M.P. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 64) 


EITHER you can’t stand Lord Beaverbrook or you become a devotee, 
says Mr. W. J. Brown, M.P., in Jamaican Journey. Mr. Brown is a 
devotee ; and in December, 1946, he sailed for Jamaica to spend 
Christmas with the object of his devotion. He spent it, in fact, in 
Lord Beaverbrook’s house near Montego Bay on the north coast of 
the island; but his host himself was in hospital in Florida, and 
Mr. Brown had to return to England, after a stay of two or three 
weeks, without seeing him. 

The emphasis in this book is, therefore, on the journey rather than 
on Jamaica ; and it is to the credit of the author that, on the basis 
of his experience, he does not attempt to diagnose the ills of the 
British Caribbean colonies, and prescribe remedies—as others have 
done with scarcely more justification. He says that he will swear 
that no house in the world has a lovelier view than Sir William 
Stephenson's, near Lord Beaverbrook’s (and he is probably right); 
that a characteristic sound of the island is cock-crow in the morning 
(from which one can deduce that he is a good sleeper, since, in fact, 
the cocks crow all night too); that hospital accommodation is 
inadequate—and it is all so chattily related that it seems almost 
unkind to point out that the largest hotel in Kingston is the Myrtle 
Bank and not the Myrtle Grove (but he gets it right at a second 
attempt) ; that the name of the magnetic, formidable and incalculabk 
“Prime Minister” of Jamaica should be spelled “ Bustamente”; 
that “ Brownstown” is properly written in two words ; and that the 
island he calls “ Cayman Brae” is really “ Cayman Brac.” 

But during a comfortable voyage out and an uncomfortable one 
back—the author says some things that needed saying about the 
way in which slackness and inefficiency have needlessly perpetuated 
many hardships of war-time travel—Mr. Brown had leisure to jot 
down some reflections on public affairs. They are the reflections of 
a man for whom Darwin, Marx and Freud are “the real architects 
of the modern ruin,” and they are well worth reading. More than 
two years before Sir Stafford Cripps’s last Budget speech, presum- 
ably, he was writing that there would come a time when the Labour 
Party could not finance its reforms by “robbing the middle class” 
and that “if the proletariat doesn’t work, or works only at 60 per 
cent. level of capacity, it will not be fed, clothed, housed, etc.—dr 
fed, clothed, housed, and what not, only at 60 per cent. levels.” 
Elsewhere he writes colloquially and lucidly of the serious effects 
on British honesty of the existence of “ controls” ; of the “ involun- 
tary tyranny” that is imposed upon men by “a Trade Unio 
Bureaucracy which is primarily political in character ” ; of the danger 
to the unions themselves of excessive size ; and of many aspects 0 
the threat to liberty that exists in Socialist regimentation. Others 
have said these things before: few have said them more interestingly 
than this cheerful and opinionated individualist. 

There is a good deal of mere padding in the book—and one fla 
statement that must be flatly contradicted. “ Halifax,” says Mr 
Brown, “was a complete failure” (as British Ambassador) “in the 
States.” He was not. He was a very great success. It was some 
time before the Americans came to understand him—and he, perhaps, 
them—but long before he left the United States he had won for 
himself a degree of respect and affection that very few Englishmet 
in that country have ever attained. And the whole Allied war effort 
had been vastly benefited in consequence. 

Poitie Hewitt-MyrIine. 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 





VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S REVIEW 





Tue twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of Kemsley Newspapers Lid., 
will be held on May 10th, 1949, at Kemsley House, London. The Chair- 
man, Viscount Kemsley, in a statement circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1948, to be submitted to 
the meeting, said: The net profit of Kemsley Newspapers Limited is 
£826,424, compared with £822,104 last year. We recommend a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 7 per cent., less tax at 9s., which 
with the interim dividend of 5 fer cent., makes 12 per cent., less tax, 
the same as las" year 

We are continuing this year to respect the wishes of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the matter of the voluntary limitation of dividends. 
In this connection a striking fact, illustrating the effect of taxation upon 
nvestors, is that whereas in 1937 we paid a dividend of 9 per cent. in 
respect of the year 1936 and after deduction of income tax at the then 
ruling rate of 5s., the shareholders received a net dividend of 6.75 per 
cent., we are now paying 12 per cent., and after deducting tax at 9s. the 
shareholders receive less, namely, 6.6 per cent. 


EDITORIAL PLAN 


A newspaper of the highest standard demands a highly trained and 
educated staff, conscious of its high responsibilities. The efforts made 
during the last three years to meet this demand are bearing rich fruit. 
Last year I referred to the Editorial Plan, which embraces within its 
scope everyone from the editors to the most junior reporters. Editors 
take part by attending conferences twice every year. These afford a most 
agreeable opportunity for contact between myself and all the editors 
jointly, and for valuable discussions on matters of mutual interest among 
themselves. Editorial executives below the rank of editor have assembled 
—about fourteen at a time—to take part in seven conferences during 1948. 
Other members of the editorial staffs attended twelve training courses in 
London, while juniors have received instruction arranged locally to meet 
local requirements. 


The Editorial Plan is now an essential and integral part of the 
organisation and is regarded with enthusiasm by the editorial staff.. By 
the middle of this year every member of the staff will have had an oppor- 
tunity of attending one of the courses appropriate to his grade. 


Some of you may have 1ead the article entitled “ Reporter’s Progress ” 
published in the Spectator and written by Mr. Wilson Harris, M.P., the 
editor of that paper, in which he discusses the Kemsley Editorial Plan 
which he describes as “a highly suggestive experiment and, so far as I 
know, unique,” “as making for solidarity and team spirit, and bringing 
members of the staffs of different papers in the Group in stimulating 
touch with one another,” and goes on to say “that the idea behind the 
plan is sound, is self-evident, and the plan itself is working with marked 
success in practice.” 


QUALITY OF READERSHIP 


The increased size of newspapers has presented new problems both to 
newspapers and to advertisers. Some complain that, since the increase 
in size, advertisements occupy too high a proportion of the additional 
space. It has always been my view that the advertisement columns of a 
newspaper are by no means the least interesting part of the paper, or, 
indeed, the least valuable. 


The eagerness of advertisers to use Kemsley newspapers is a tribute 
not merely to the extent but also to the quality of our readership. In 
1948 the pressure on space showed little diminution, and with the increase 
n - size of newspapers our advertising revenue has been eminently 
salisiactory. 


We are entering a period when advertising will be vital to manufacturers 
and distributors. Conditions are changing. Turnover and profit are 
gradually receding from the inflated war-time figures to something nearer 
normality. In these circumstances wise manufacturers and distributors 
will seek to maintain their position not by reducing but by increasing 
their advertising My faith in advertising was never stronger than it is 
today. Whether conditions are good or bad advertising is the surest 
means of resisting downward trends, as it is the most effective means of 
Teaping the harvest in good times. For a decade the business of advertising 
has been living in a strait-jacket. I have sympathised with the difficulties 
during this long period of restriction and I wish advertising agents well 
in the new opportunities now opening out for them. 


Tue “ Dairy GRAPHIC ” 


7 —_— . . . . 
We have led the way in making it easy for advertisers 10 increase the 
power of their advertisements as active and effective selling instruments. 





The Daily Graphic published early in the year the first full-page advertise- 
ment to appear in any newspaper since 1939. The pioneer advertiser was 
a London store—Marshall & Snelgrove, Limited. Other firms have 
followed suit by displaying their merchandise in this same newspaper in 
much larger advertisement spaces than it has been possible to offer them 
for a long time. I am gratified to learn that the results of this advertising 
have exceeded expectations. 

This does not surprise me, for it reflects the high quality of the circula- 
tion of the Daily Graphic. Here, surely, is a main reason why advertisers 
who use this newspaper as a principal medium achieve results out of all 
proportion to the circulation. 


All our national papers are popular and prefitable media for advertisers, 
and, no less, the columns of our provincial morning papers show that 
few advertising campaigns can be considered complete without their use. 
Each Kemsley newspaper is published at the heart of an important 
industrial centre. These newspapers, whose circulations have shown 
remarkable resilience, carry the local news into the homes of their areas. 
They have to withstand the fierce competition of the national morning 
newspapers. That they are able to do so with such success depends on 
their local flavour and strong individuality. Their strongly entrenched 
position and regular readership makes them most reliable media for 
national advertisers. In addition to national advertising, our provincial 
newspapers are invaluable to all progressive local retail businesses. I am 
satisfied, moreover, that many local retailers have an untapped source of 
profit in the columns of their local newspapers. I have come to the 
conclusion that we can assist many small retailers who have not hitherto 
used the columns of their local newspapers to do so with great effect. 


FREEING OF CIRCULATIONS 


While I have emphasised the importance of quality in advertising media 
I am glad at the same time to be able to say that the freeing of our 
circulations on January 3rd has proved to be to our great advantage. 
Indeed, our progress during the last two years has been most satisfactory. 
Taking one issue of each newspaper, the total weekly circulation of our 
newspapers two years ago was approximately 9} million. The correspond- 
ing figure today is approximately 10} million. This gratifying increase 
in circulation is a tribute to the quality of the newspapers we produce. 
Stern comments have recently been made on the use of sensational 
methods to seek circulation. For our part we have refused, and will 
continue to refuse, to enter into this sort of competition. We do not 
seek increased circulation in this manner, nor do we believe circulation 
so gained is founded on a solid basis of goodwill I take a long view. 
I believe in that steady progress which enables me to tell you that 
every paper in our Group has strongly consolidated its position, that 
some have shown large increases, and that many have now the largest 
circulations in their long history. This is, I think, a victory for our 
standards of decency and accuracy in the presentation of news and features, 
and is an incentive for all those who believe in responsible journalism. 


Our desire to maintain quality was responsible for the decision, when 
newsprint was last cut in 1947, deliberately to sacrifice the circulation 
of The Sunday Times, rather than reduce its size. It was a hard decision 
to take, for it involved reducing the weekly sale of the newspaper by some 
50,000 copies. Circulation is now free and The Sunday Times has 
already recovered half the circulation it sacrificed in 1947. 

Before the war The Sunday Times Book Exhibition was an annual 
event of great impurtance in the literary world, and I am very glad that 
it is possible to re-establish this Exhibition in 1949. The Exhibition 
will be held at Grosvenor House from October 31st to November 14th. 


SUNDAY PAPERS’ PROGRESS 


Our companion papers, the Daily Graphic and the Sunday Graphic, 
retain their wide popularity as the unique picture newspapers for the 
home. I hope that more and more of those readers who at present take 
one paper without the other will realise they cannot do better than take 
both. Their photographic excellence was strikingly confirmed during the 
year by the success gained in the Encyclopedia Britannica competition 
for the best British news pictures of the year. 


All our other Sunday newspapers are making most encouraging progress. 
The Sunday Chronicle, printed both in London and in Manchester, has 
materially increased its circulation since January 3rd. The Sunday Empire 
News, published in Manchester, now has a very high circulation indeed— 
approximately 2} million, while the Sunday Mail, our Scottish Sunday 
newspaper, and The Sunday Sun, our North-Eastern Sunday newspaper, 
have both recorded remarkable increases. 












Heraldry in Oxfordshire 

fhe Armorial Glass of the Oxford Diocese 1250-1850. By E. A. 

Greening Lamborn. (Published for the Berkshire Archaeological 

Society by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 30s.) 
HERALDRY has suffered from a proliferation of popular text-books, 
repeating one another’s errors, seldom referring to first-hand sources 
and differing chiefly in the whimsical fancies of their several authors. 
What has all the time been needed is that the immense wealth of 
primary record and example should be edited. It is therefore a 
great pleasure to welcome Mr. Greening Lamborn’s scholarly work 
in a delightful corner of this field, hitherto untilled. The Pilgrim 
Trust has made its publication possible. The bold, simple patterns 
of heraldry and the glowing colours of painted glass may seem to 
us now to be made for one another. But Mr. Lamborn’s account 
of the development of glass technique shows by what slow and 
difficult stages the perfect adaptation was achieved. As he tells us, 
the treasures which survive are but the vestiges of a squandered 
heritage. In these vestiges the three counties of the diocese, Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire, are especially rich, but one 
wonders whether, pending the appearance of a Lamborn in other 
dioceses (for example that of York), data can really be available 
for the positive statement that Oxford in quality and quantity alike is 
the richest of all in armorial glass. 

The sixty-five full-page plates record a superb series of all dates 
from the thirteenth century to the nineteenth, but one regrets, while 
understanding, that they could not be in colour. The loving labour 
of years has gone to make the notes, in which each coat and each 
quartering is, so far as may be, identified and the reason for its 
occurrence in the particular place explained. Manorial history, 
genealogy and the incalculable activities of restorers and collectors are 
all explored, and bring to life a fascinating cross-section of local 
history—the same families, antiquaries, patrons and craftsmen 
appearing often in different contexts. 



































In two or three instances Mr, Lamborn has created difficulties for 
himself by the unwarranted assumption that mediaeval schemes of 
quarterings ought to follow rules which were only invented in Tudor 
times. Their real system, though not yet fully worked out, was 
clearly quite different. In a book of this scope and detail some 
errors are inevitable. Impalement is found in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Upton’s is not our earliest heraldic treatise. 
The Book of St. Alban’s is much more than a translation of Upton. 
Richard III was never Duke of York. The account of the develop- 
ment of shield shapes is not entirely accurate. The names of some of 
the Welsh quarterings at Bisham are mangled. Mr. Lamborn has 
also his crotchets. He seems to have no love for the heralds, though 
he often quotes them as authorities. He goes so far as to attribute 
to their deliberate mystification the decline of heraldry in the 
eighteenth century, which is like blaming the secretiveness of the 
freemasons for the decay of Gothic architecture. On these subjects 
Mr. Lamborn is not to be taken seriously. But such riding of 
hobby-horses may be easily forgiven one who has contributed so 
much of value to the subject ANTHONY WAGNER. 
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The Classical Ideal 


The Volunteer Earl. By Maurice James Craig. (The Cresset Press. 185. 
THE first Earl of Charlemont was descended from a typical adventure, 
who invaded Ireland in 1599 with the Earl of Essex. In the course 
of time these land-grabbing adventurers developed into a cultivate 
aristocracy of which the fine flower was Charlemont. Charlemog 
was no genius ; he was an amiable dilettante, and the first part of this 
biography describes his youthful travels in Greece, Turkey and Italy 
These travels are of interest because they provided the first importay 
contribution to English knowledge of Greek antiquities. 

The quality which distinguished Charlemont was his sense of duty 
towards Ireland. He was intimate with many famous Englishmen, 
among them Rockingham, Hume, Reynolds, Johnson and Hong 
Walpole. But residence in Ireland was, for him, the first of politicd 
duties. “Ireland must be served in Ireland,” he maintained, “Thy 
man who lives out of his country is guilty of a perpetual crime.” 
performed his duty zealously in the Irish House of Lords, and, » 
Commander-in-Chief of the Irish “Volunteers,” he played a decisive 
part in assuring the nominal independence of the Irish legislature 
The Rockingham Government confirmed that independence in 12, 
and Charlemont enjoyed a great personal triumph. As Commande 
of the Volunteers he was fulfilling an uncongenial réle, but his 
character and reputation were such that his countrymen always 
showed a willingness to accept his leadership. 

It is easy to see today that the Ireland for which Charlemont stood 
was an illusion based on an aristocratic enthusiasm for the supposed 
virtues of a noble classical antiquity. He stood for a patrician and 
Protestant Ireland, the existence of which postulated, at the least, 
an Irish House of Lords and House of Commons composed ¢ 
members as high-minded as Charlemont himself and his protégé 
Henry Grattan. The conditions which could have turned that dream 
into a reality were absent, but Dublin wears to this day the archi- 
tectural impress of the confidence felt at that time by the Anglo 
Irish nation in its destiny. Of that confidence Charlemont was the 
embodiment. He was never a wealthy man by comparison with his 
peers, and as he behaved like a Maecenas, he became financially em 
barrassed. His income did not amount to eight thousand pounds) 
year, although it could probably have been increased if his properties 
had been more efficiently administered. Nevertheless, he built.o 
a grand scale, and he collected the finest private library Ireland ha 
ever seen. His house in Dublin was a social and intellectual centre 
and at Clontarf he built, at a cost of sixty thousand pounds, one @ 
the loveliest miniature classical buildings in the world. It is te 
first building in Ireland to have been accorded protection as m 
ancient monument. 

After Charlemont’s death political leadership in Ireland passed t 
men of narrower vision and more common clay. Mr. Craig has 
written what deserves to become a classic Anglo-Irish biography 
He has done more than write a first-class life of Charlemont based 
on new material. He has made a creative use of his material, 08 
to symbolise, on the Irish stage, the rise and decline of the classial 
ideal in politics, in architecture and in life. PHILIP MAGNUS. 


Fiction 
The Death of the Nightingale. By Betty Miller. (Robert Hale. 8s. 64 
The City and the Pillar. By Gore Vidal. (John Lehmann. 10s. 64. 
Daughters. By Kate Mary Bruce. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d.) 
The Favours of Heaven. By Doussia Ergaz. (Secker and Warbug 
10s. 6d. 
One Page Missing. By Hans Yaray. (Gollancz. 9s.) 
A ReVIEWER is both less and more than a critic. Less, because & 
has to judge books hastily, and in contexts which are apt to flatte: 
or depress them; more, because he must consider other thing 
than literary merit. Miss Miller and Mr. Vidal both awaken thes 
considerations, though for different reasons. Let us take Miss Milk 
first and thank heaven for a writer who cares for words, who #6 
them carefully in place when they have found their equilibrium wi 
her purpose, instead of splashing them temperamentally all over the 
page, as do so many of her colleagues. Miss Miller has no lake 
temperament ; her writing is often exultantly sensuous ; but its ve 
outbursts are disciplined. 
“Robber, the dog, yawned savagely. His tongue shot @ 
between his jaws, a scroll of flesh . . . The muzzle quivered, om 
of sensitiveness, tweaked by odours spicy and carnal. Nip! 4 
flea stung within the fur roots. His head flashed round ; he a 
torted his body: avid, with muzzle back-snarled, he gnawed am 
guzzled at his own hide, with sharp rakings of the white peg 
seeking to locate and erase the treacherous irritation. . . - 
rapturous licking, the licentious snuffling continued unabated.” 
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UNITED CANNERS LIMITED 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 











MR. JOSEPH B. DRING ON THE QUTLOOK 





Tue seventeenth ordinary general meeting of United Canners, Limited, 
was held recently at Boston, Lincs. 
Mr. Joseph B. Dring (the chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 
Referring to the combined accounts, the profit on trading with other 
receipts amounted to £364,610 9s. 5d., an increase of almost 
£47,500 over last year’s figures. In spite of the fact that there was a large 
increase in the amount paid in wages during the year, there was a reduction 
of £6,000 in the total of general expenditure. After deduction of general 
expenditure, salaries and depreciation, the combined net profit before 
taxation was £180,853, which, together with the amount brought forward, 
made a total of £192,370. 


DIVIDEND 25 PER CENT. 


After provision for taxation and directors’ fees (£375), and for a dividend 
of 25 per cent., there was a balance left of £72,870, of which £30,000 
has been carried to reserve and £42,870 carried forward to next year. 
Current assets were £550,945, against current liabilities of £366,309. 

Cash at bank, £37,000, was a rather smaller balance than in last year’s 
accounts. It may be explained that the expansion in your company’s 
business has made it necessary to increase each year our contract acreage 
of peas with Farmers. Last year we had a very large acreage, and this 
year it is even larger, and exclusive of the peas grown for our pack of 


Beaulah, Limited, our own contract acreage for peas exceeds 20,000 acres. 
This explains also the considerable increase in our stocks as shown in the 
accounts. 

POPULARITY OF BENEDICT PEAS 


Our Benedict Peas maintain their popularity, which is not surprising, 
in view of the fact that they not only provide an enjoyable and most 
attractive dish of peas, ready to serve, but also that their high protein 
content effectively supplements the meat ration. 

Goodwill, at £22,480, 1s a small item when one takes into consideration 
that, apart from the general goodwill of the business, we have a long record 
of advertising, and during the last three years have expended more than 
£100,000 in advertising our products. 

Our freehold land and buildings with furniture and fixtures, in our 
combined accounts, stand at just under £100,000. Recently we had 
an independent valuation taken on the basis of cost of replacement, for 
the purpose of Fire Insurance, and on that basis the value was £420,000, 
or £320,000 rrore than our balance-sheet figures. 


EXTENSIONS TO FACTORIES 


It will be observed that there was a further increase in outlay on build- 
ings, which represents the cost of extensions to some of our factories, 
but with regard to the factories built on the 124 acres of land at Boston, 
which we purchased in 1933, no extensions to these factories have been 
permitted since the war ended. At present there are factories on 6-7 acres 
of the 125 acres of land which we purchased at that time and when the 





wets 





war was over we proposed very considerable extensions for which, how- 
ever, a licence could not be obtained. 

In the same period, thousands of pounds have been spent on schools 
which have been built on land adjacent to our factory site and it is now 
proposed that four acres of this site should be detached from us for further 
school extensions. If this proposal is carried out, no further extensions 
of our factories on our own land would be possible in the future. No 
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one would wish to question the importance of education, but it is 
permissible to enquire whether the supply of food is not of equal 
importance? 


Miunistry’s Task 


One ,an hardly mention the supply of food without making reference 
to the Ministry of Food, which nas the stupendous task of satisfying 
every citizen of Great Britain in what everyone, without exception, regards 
as a matter of the first importance. In its control over the food supplies 
of this country, the Ministry of Food has to hold the balance between 
the producer, the manufacturer, the wholesale and retail distributor and 
last, but very far from being least, the consumer, where the Ministry 
has to see thet every section of the public can obtain fair and adequate 
supplies of food. 

It is obviously impossible to conduct an enterprise like that without 
making occasional mistakes, but what impresses me is the conspicuous 
fairness displayed by the Ministry of Food towards all those who, in 
one way or another, come under its control, and the fact also that its 
powers are exercised on a National, rather than on a Party basis. 


THE OUTLOOK 
We look forward to the future with confidence ; our supplies of peas 


| will be sufficient for the increasing demand for Benedict Processed Peas, 


and we have extended also the acreage for Country Market canned Fresh 
Peas, for which the demand is always greater than the supply. 

It must be understood that our packs of canned fruits and also of canned 
peas are not yet free from restrictions, but we confidently anticipate that 
when, in the course of time, these restrictions are removed, we shall 
be able to take full advantage of the increased opportunities for production 
and sales which will result. 

In this connection, I may mention that our new factory at Seacombe, 
near Liverpool, commenced operating towards the end of last year and is a 
valuable addition to our productive capacity. 

I would like to express my thanks to my co-directors for their collabora- 
tion and advice which grows in value every year, and I am sure that 
you desire also that on your behalf I should convey to the managers and 
to the staff of our companies your appreciation of their enthusiastic and 
efficient work which has resulted in another year’s successful progress. 

The report was adopted. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


PREMIUMS EXCEED £20,000,000 











IN a statement circulated with the 113th annual report and accounts 
of The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, 
the chairman, Col. A. C. Tod, C.B.E., T.D., D.L., said that, for the 
first time in the company’s history, Fire, Accident and Marine pre- 
miums had exceeded £20,000,000. This was over £700,000 higher than 
the 1947 adjusted figure, and was more than twice the corresponding 
figure for 1938. 

Underwriting profit was £974,110. 

Expense ratio (apart from agency commission and taxation) was 
16.4 per cent. 

New life sums assured, at £5,084,000, were the largest recorded by 
the company. As a result of the quinquennial valuation, a reversionary 
bonus of 30s. per cent, per annum was declared on participating business. 
The interim bonus for claims during 1949 had been raised to the same 
figure. 

Fire premiums were £8,515,450; accident premiums 
£9,934,460 ; marine premiums were higher at £1,578,000. 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 13s. 6d., making 27s. per 
share, less tax, for 1948, 


advanced to 





TELEPHONE 27301 (20 LINES) 
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Too much? I think not; for, reading on, one discovers a style 
that expands and contracts with what it describes. It is the dog’s 
innocent, unchecked energy which has loosened this flood of accurate 
words. The story has a strong and simple outline. A young Irish- 
man, during whose infancy his father, a Sinn Feiner, was shot in 
“the troubles,” bitterly disappoints his mother by serving Britain 
as a fighter pilot and winning the D.F.C. After the war he falls in 
love with the daughter of a scholar who turns out to have been 
instrumental in the shooting of his father. The scholar, not the pilot, 
is the book’s central figure, a man labouring all his life to defeat 
nature and crush his animal instincts. As a result his right hand 
does not know what his left is doing 

I look forward to reading The Death of the Nightingale again. 
Although easy to read, it demands familiarity if one is to get its 
full quality. The mere reviewer can gratefully salute such a novel— 
venturing, perhaps, to suggest to its gifted and skilful author that 
she runs a risk of overdoing her dramatic contrasts. The bird and 
the aeroplane, in the first chapter, yes ; it is germinal to her theme ; 
but the clash between the scholar in the British Museum reading- 
room and the behind of the female mandrill is too obviously 
engineered. 

Mr. Vidal reminds the reviewer of his journalistic duty. The City 
and the Pillar is a serious work of literature, with a theme which some 
readers may dislike. It is, in brief, the story of a young man who 
falls in love with another man ; tries to transfer his emotions to a 
woman ; meets his friend again, now happily married, and, disas- 
trously, succumbs to his early passion. The theme is most sensitively 
handled, the writing, always sober and responsible, quickens often 
to a lyrical tone, and the detail] is closely observed. I am not con- 
vinced by the final catastrophe, which is a way out rather than a 
solution; but the book is impressive, especially from so young 
a writer, and its success in America has been solid and well earned. 

After these deep draughts Mrs. Bruce offers us small beer—or, 
shall we say, sparkling light ale. Two girls persuade their parents 
to let them enrol at a stage school in Notting Hill and share a flat. 
At once they have perilous adventures, one falling into the hands 
of a gang of crooks, the other under the spell of a bogus preacher. 
All ends well, however, especially for the girls’ mother. Mrs. Bruce 
has a good ear; she is often amusing, and can touch deeper notes. 
But her work needs discipline. The character drawing is not always 
steady ; Jennifer, as presented in the opening chapters, would hardly 
have jeopardised herself to help Ireen. Emotionally, the writing 
permits itself a middle-aged spread, and its effect is weakened by 
certain unrealistic and sentimental notions which the author seems 
to entertain, or at least to approve ; for example, that girls who share 
flats are automatically bound for disaster, that people who say 
“Pardon ?” are radically different from people who say “ What ? ”, 
and that students at stage schools belong almost exclusively to the 
former class and spend their spare time in hopping into bed together. 
The subjects of these innocent beliefs would probably be amused 
rather than irritated, but a protest should be entered on behalf of a 
hard-working and realistic race, and I, with some knowledge of them, 
duly enter it. Her fantasies, however, do not detract from Mrs. 
Bruce’s readability. I consumed every word of Daughters with the 
same kind of enjoyment given me years ago by school stories furtively 
lifted from my sister’s shelves. 
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The last two books on our list are translations, one from French, 
the other from German. The Favours of Heaven is a teasi 
pouting, sighing tantrum of a book, dealing with the effect of family 
tensions and Jewish ancestry upon two young Russian girls of aristo. 
cratic descent on the day of their first ball. Although the character 
call each other things like “ninny” and “ slyboots,” the translation 
by Jocelyn Godefroi seems to have been well done ; but sucha torrent 
of femininity, such uncorseted exuberance, I find overwhelming 
_ Mr. Yaray’s account of a broken home uses much more sinew than 
is commonly given to studies of boyhood. The character-drawing 
is excellent, particularly the portrait of the grandmother, and the 


whole book is swift, honest and compelling. L. A. G. Strong, 
Shorter Notices 
Toulouse-Lautrec: Au Moulin Rouge. By Daniel Catton Ric 


Gallery Books No. 20. (Lund Humphries. 4s. 6d.) 
THE general approach of this admirable series is now well-known, 
and there is no need to enlarge upon it. As the subject of his essay 
upom Toulouse-Lautrec, D. Catton Rich has chosen the Painting 
Au Moulin Rouge (to which title the clarifying addition of La Table 
is often added) from the Art Institute of Chicago. This is one of 
Lautrec’s more carefully constructed compositions—he returned tp 
it some time after it was first painted, enlarged it and redesigned jt 
—and to the quality of its painting and the characterisation of its 
cast the detail reproductions in the booklet bear witness. Mr. Rich 
offers us nothing new in his notes upon the artist. Perhaps in a 
few hundred words that is not possible as far as factual material js 
concerned, but phrases like “‘ Ah, la vie, la vie’ he used to mutter 
as his hand traced the lines of a broken profile ” 
a Hollywood reconstruction. The novel hook upon which Mr, Rich 
hangs his analysis of the painting itself is Gauguin’s Café de Nuit, 
now in Moscow. The direct and overwhelming influence which he 
chooses to ascribe to this picture is surely far-fetched. It might 
equally be applied to Lautrec’s portrait of M. Boileau, or a mult- 
tude of contemporaneous pictures. Realism, the photograph and the 
Japanese print were in the cir, and a certain mode of vision was then 
fashicnable. Is there more to it than that ? 
An English Farmhouse. By Geoffrey Grigsop. (Max Parrish. 21s.) 
Tuts book, “ mainly about the stony and wooden details of a farm- 
stead in the south of England,” is not at first sight particularly 
readable ; but gradually, as Mr. Grigson fills in detail after detail 
in his picture of this small, rather remote area—its soil, vegetation, 
social history and, above all, its buildings—the reader becomes 
fascinated with the sense of continuity, and the smallest object takes 
on significance. Mr, Grigson ignores people as individuals ; ther 
are no character sketches. His themes are chalk, sarsen stones, 
galvanised iron, lichens—all seen in historical and literary per- 
spective, but also from a practical point of view, for he knows 
their qualities, the way materials are worked, which best withstands 
the weather. Nor is the book all detail. There are general conclu- 
sions to be drawn from this small pocket of country—that it was not 
individual good taste that made the buildings of the past comely but 
strong local utilitarian tradition, and that it is tradition which 3 
lacking today. The many coloured photographs, concentrating like 
Mr. Grigson on the details of wood and stone, are as satisfactory # 
colour photography can be and serve the text in a way that black 
and white work could not. 
The Pilgrim’s Way. (Muller. 10s. 6d.) 
ATTRACTIVE by reason of the admirable series of photographs by 
Mr. W. E. Lake, this slim volume must be considered in one sens 
spurious. Miss Nellie Kirkham, who contributes the letterpress, 
does admit in passing that, while pilgrimages between Winchester 
and Canterbury certainly took place, “the existence of a definite 
Pilgrims’ Way between the two places is far more debatable.” 4 
good deal more than that might be said. Mr. Eric Parker, who, like 
Mr. Belloc, fully accepted the legend of the Pilgrims’ Way when he 
wrote his Highways and Byways in Surrey in 1907, throws it ovel 
unreservedly, for good reason shown, in his recent Surrey in th 
County Books series in 1948. A Captain James, who got the suppose 
Way marked on the Ordnance maps in about 1871, went far © 
establish credence in the theory, and it was not till 1936-37 that two 
critical historians separately exposed the baselessness of the claim 
That, however, does not of course destroy the value of this book 
That there was, as far baek as history can trace, a great road from 
Southampton and Winchester to Canterbury, serving travellers & 
all cloths and trades, no one doubts. Mr. Hart has been along & 
course with his camera, with admirable results. Miss Kirkham 
letterpress, or series of guide-book descriptions of places on the 
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coMPANY MEETINGS 
———————————_— 


INNS & COMPANY LIMITED 
FURTHER SUCCESS 


Tue fourteenth annual general meeting of Inns and Company, Limited, 
was held on April 22nd in London. 

Mr. Walter Wallace, chairman and joint managing 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said :— 

Shareholders will be pleased to have read from the accounts that the 
company has had another successful year’s trading, and that the net 
balance of profit for the year is £138,016, as against £104,223 for 1947. 

Every department of the company’s business has enjoyed an increased 
tumover during the year Plant and machinery have been maintained 
in an efficient working conditicn, and a sum of £47,209 has been spent 
on new plant, machinery, etc., in respect of which the company has 

¢ good value, both as to the plant, etc., purchased, _and increased 
potential output capacity. Shareholders will notice that, in spite of the 
mncreased turnover, the debtors at £220,176, and also creditors at 
{67,966 are each considerably less than appeared in the accounts for 

947. 
= happy to tell you, as you will have already gathered, this does 
not reflect any shrinkage in trading but is, in fact, due to the resumption 
by the company and its customers of more normal trade conditions 
under which liabilities are more quickly ascertained and the amounts 
due settled. Taxation based on the profits of the year as shown in the 
accounts amounts to the large sum of £80,000, which is nearly twice the 
net amount received by the shareholders as dividends on the Preference 
and Ordinary shares for the year. The carry-forward this year at 
{17,135 shows an increase of £9,807 over the preceding year. 

It is not my custom to make any forecast as to the future operations 
of the company. The year, however, has so far opened satisfactorily, 
and there are many indications that the demand on the company’s acti- 
vities should increase. In addition to the interim dividend of 5 per 
cent., actual, less tax, in respect of the current year, the directors are 
recommending a final dividend on the Ordinary shares of 10 per cent., 
actual, less tax, making a total Ordinary dividend of 15 per cent., for the 
financial year ended December 31st, 1948. You are also asked to confirm 
the payment of the dividends on the 6 per cent. and 5 per cent. Prefer- 
ence shares. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


income - £14,100,000 








director, in moving 








£82,500,000 


Tue eighty-eighth annual general meeting of the Royal London Mutual 
Insurance Society, Limited, was held on April 26th at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. J. K. Wiseman, F.C.1.I., chairman and joint managing director, 

who presided, said: — 
_ I would like to make some allusion to proposals which have recently 
been made to nationalise the industrial life assurance business. One 
cannot refrain from asking: “To what extent would the nationalisation 
of this business benefit the community ?” One of the main criticisms 
of the business appears to be that in the past “the hard-won savings 
of working people have been invested as the industrial assurance companies 
thought fit.” But it has been the duty of those responsible for investing 
the funds to do so in the most advantageous manner, and this freedom 
to invest the funds on a broad basis in the most profitable way has resulted 
m great benefits to. the policyholders. 

The customary valuation of the society’s investments made at the 
end of the year shows that the market value of Stock Exchange securities 
is substantially in excess of the book values, and the investment reserve 
fund remains intact. The total income for the year amounted to 
£14,139,000, an increase of £721,000 over the previous year. The com- 
bined premium income amounted to £11,198,000, an increase of £579,000 
over the previous year. The total claims and surrenders paid during the 
year amounted to £5,424,000. 

: he premium income in the ordinary branch ‘(including consideration 
for annuities granted) amounted to £3,199,000, an increase of £178,000 
over the pre year. 

During 1948 new policies for a sum assured of £8,447,000 were issued. 
ndustrial branch the premium income for the year amounted 
,998,000, an increase of £401,000 over the previous year. 
idded to the fund during the year was £3,593,000, which 
2,006,000 interest on investments. 
idustrial Assurance and Friendly Societies Act, 1948, received 


Total assets - 





1ous 











the Royal Assent on June 30th iast. . 
The termination of the offices’ power to issue funeral expense policies 
$s a logical sequel to the introduction of a death grant under the National 
ansurance Act 
_ The premiums received on the fire, accident and general insurance 
Cusine inted to £407,000, an increase of £30,000 over the previous 
year 
The rey nd accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1948 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 
Share Capital — 
Registered 2,200,000 Shares of 5s. each 


- £550,000 
Less 40,005 Shares of 5s. each in reserve 


12,251 


Issued 


Investment Reserve 
As per Balance Sheet 


2,150,995 Shares Of Se. Cach ......cccccccscsercsscccvcsccoece 


Sist December, 1947 3,962,124 


Add é ° 
Amount realized by the sale of Investments and Freehold Property 

during the vear ended Jlst December, 1948, less book value 

thereof and amounts written off Investments, Freehold Property 

BOE TAM cecccccocrssessencownosenadevsngenssencbaccossssesessseeeeeeeaneee 112,633 

Shareholders oe 

Dividends declared but unpaid 
Contingency Reserve 


pending claims for dividends 
forfeited since September, 1939 -™ 
Trustees of the Corner House Pension Fund . 

Creditors and Provisions iasiaihals somends 
Exploration Reserve 


As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1947 .. 218,279 
Less — Expenditure charged thereto.. ELE 22,433 

195,846 
Add—Transfer from Appropriation Account 54,154 


Appropriation Account— Balance Unappropriated 

Contingent Liabilities. —There are Contingent Liabilities as under, viz. :— 
I © finance nd to subscribe for shares in certain undertakings 

Il I vuising loans to employees. 

Il For « trac open for the supply of Stores, ete 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS 


Freehold and Leasehold Properties and Ventures, at cost less depreciation , 
Shares, Debentures, etc., 1 below market value at 31st December, 1948, or 


















wh t quoted at Directors’ valuation (including shares in Subsidiary 
Companies, £42 S88 
S50 A { v. Co., Ltd Rtock Unite of 100. }) 
1,8 st aM Ltd Shares of 28. 4d 
‘ , Lid 4 éi 
41 sted Ma Mines and Estates, Ltd do. fi 

27,799 wn Mines, Ltd do. lode. 

4200 Dagea i Snes bbe do he 
15,400 De Beers Industrial Corporation, Ltd., 54 Pref do. ai 

i be B I trial Corporation, Ltd., Ordinar do. £1 

254.098 Thu t lep », Ltd do. i100. 

4 East Dagea Ltd do 108. 
161,652 Fast Rand Pr v Mines, Ltd do. ide 
25,182 | a Estate ¢ Lt do. le. 

7 Preddies North Lease Area, Ltd do. 100. 

i fo do. Options 
fd 3 I Area. I do. 1 
fo ! Options | 
st r Corpora Ltd do. be 
a do. Se. 
do Qs. 64. 
Stock Unite of Be. 
, 1. “A Shares of 108. 
i] “B do. 10s. | 
do. les. | 
‘a td do. 10s. | 
1s M ‘ Mines, Ltd do. Se. 

lim | ; I 7 : . do, éi > 
108,000 New Free State Exp. Co., Ltd do. Se. | 

297 M Gold M ‘o., I do, 78. 

] i Ve r m ( Ltd do. 138. 44. | 
72 rse M Lid ' do. ai 
31 I ts 1 GM. Co., Ltd do. Se. 

5 Pretoria I and Cement ¢ Ltd do. a | 
144,515 } Deep, Ltd do. é1 
137,669 St. H a GM, Ltd dc 100. 
56,250 8 17 wi Oiltields, I do. a 
73,632 Seuth A an Coal Este, (W ak), Ltd do. Zi 
44,273 The H Pipe 3.4.) 1 do. 108 

1 4 Spa ne ‘ Ltd do. é1 
I evaal Con. Land r. Co., Ltd do. lds. | 

1) Gold M } Lt te é1 
ad Lea is, Ltd St | 

\ I ‘ Mines, Ltd. Shares of 108. 
Viak GM. « Ltd io. 10s, | 

254.2 @ M. Areas, Lt Jo. le. 

7 Ltd io. lds. 
“ io Debentures 

4 aM Shares Se. | 
59.8 “ Hold Ltd jo. Se. 

2 \ i' Mines, Ltd dc 10s. 

4 I dc #1 


=< 


Shares subsidiary Companies . 

Plant, Stores, Vehicles, Furniture, etc., at cost less depreciation 

Debtors and Debit Balances — 

bsidiary Companies 
Current Accounts, Loans and Payments in 

Deposits, Fixed and on Call . 

Government Stocks, etc. 

Cash at Bankers and in Han 

Dividends to be received on 


Advanees to S 


Ad) 


ance, etc 
q 
Shareholdings 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 

Taxation 
Forfeited Dividends Account 
Transfer to Exploration Reserve 
Dividend Account 

Divid iN Ww of 40 ent. declared 10th June 
) per cent lared 9th Dece 

Ist December, 1948—Carried to Balance Sheet.. 


per 1948 
1 « dec ber, 1048 


DD -. f4 
Balance Unappropriated 


£537,749 


4,074,757 
£525,288 


296,600 
701,000 
271,382 


2h).000 
1,232,452 


£7 880,228 
eee 


£2,418 


44,497,752 


896,899 
2.8558 


5,406 


S00 
492 
7 4) 






303 
7.049 
511 


29R 


763 
125,525 


4,154 


£16 


£215,100 


215,099 


Balance Unappropriated— As per Balance Sheet, Sist Decer ber 1947. ; : i oh 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account—For the year ended Sist December, 194s 616,614 
Transfer from Shareholders’ Contingency Reserve 00 
NOTE The Accounts have been drawn up in accordance with normal practice he Cor , any E a 

{ Property, Shares, ete., and th 5 heutan 


for the depre ’ ‘ 
he Investment Reserve A ~t 


been de with ght pt show ' K t ~_ 
The Full Report and Accounts (with general Pian of Properties! may be obtained from 


the Lendon Secretaries, A. MOIR 


& CO., 4, London-wall Buildings, London, E.C.21 
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is less admirable. She believes “like” to be a conjunction, 
and can write such lamentable sentences as “Dedicated to St. 
Swithin, the incumbent has to have been at University College, 
Oxford.” The “Tichbourne” of the Tichborne case is not so 
spelled, and the confident assertion that “ Bunyan lived on Shalford 
Common” is an unwarranted translation of tradition into history. 
La Peinture Hollandaise. By Paul Fierens. La Peinture Espagnole. 
By Gabriel Rouches. La Sculpture en France, XXme Siécle. By 
A.-H. Martinie. Jongkind. By Georges Besson. (Soho Gallery. 
3s. each.) 
Tuts little series of art volumes stands or falls by the individual 
selection of plates. Of the standard of reproduction one can be 
sure that it will be adequate. And one never expects too much 
from the text, for the allotted space is too short, though one does 
sometimes wish that it were a little more factual. Pride of place 
among the four additions to the series goes to the Jongkind and the 
Dutch Painting. Both are intelligent compilations illustrated with 
works which are not too hackneyed. The Jongkind particularly fills 
a useful gap in the nineteenth-century library. The Spanish Painting 
is perhaps rather unbalanced and unenterprising, and concentrates 
too exclusively upon the six great names. The sculpture volume 
goes to the other extreme ; it is an anthology, divided between the 
heroes of the Salon, the established and the young rebels. 
Unfortunately each artist is allotted only a single plate, and one 
cannot help regretting that two of France’s major sculptors—Matisse 
and Picasso—as well as Arp and Braque have been omitted. 
Soren Kierkegaard’s Pilgrimage to Jutland. Edited by Arthur 
Dahl. (Danish Tourist Association.) 
THESE extracts from Kierkegaard’s diary kept during his journey 
to his father’s old home in the summer of 1840 are for those 
who already love their Kierkegaard. They will know the awful 
significance in Kierkegaard’s life of the little hill on the heath 
near Saeding ; they will appreciate the alternations of savage irony 
and desperate humility and accept the motto of the journey: 
Nulla dies sine lacrima. To outsiders all these things will be more 
or less meaningless, for there is none of Kierkegaard’s most striking 
deas contained in these jottings; only the peculiar and unmistak- 
able flavour of the man himself. The production of the book is 
excellent, and Ebbe Sadolin’s drawings are admirably in keeping 
with the informality and veiled emotional intensity of Kierkegaard’s 
diary. Our British tourist agencies might be puzzled by Kierke- 
gaard, but they should take note of the cultural activities of their 
Danish counterparts. 
A Treasury of Russian Literature. Edited by Bernard Guilbert 
Guerney. (The Bodley Head. 15s.) 
Tuts comprehensive and practical American selection from the 
works of representative Russian writers contains material from the 
eleventh century to the present day. Some of the earliest works 
included, which are competently translated by the editor, are of great 
interest and are not widely known in this country. The most intel- 
ligent feature of this omnibus volume is the fact that its contents 
are confined to complete works by each chosen author—the whole of 
Fathers and Sons, for instance—and does not include extracts torn 
yut of their context. 





AN INVESTMENT WHICH GIVES YOU SECURITY PLUS YIELD 


City Prudential 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


INVESTORS 1 Of itNcoME TAX 
RECEIVE A — BEING PAID BY 
RETURN OF 2 o THE SOCIETY 


@ The Society has 40 years’ unbroken profit-earning 
and dividend-paying record. 


@ Interest accrues from day of investment. 


@No entrance fees or other charges on investment 
or withdrawal. 


For full decatls of investment facilities apply to the Secretary 


CITY PRUDPNTIAL BUILDING SOCIETY, 17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C.8 
Telephone: City 8423/6 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


It would be equally true to describe the stock markets just poy 
as commendably steady or in a rut. They are certainly iMpervioys 
to any news, either good or bad, which falls short of ranking as ¢ 
first-class investment importance. This week’s developments jy 
China, apart from unsettling the Far Eastern group of securitj 
have merely reinforced investors’ caution. Conversely, neithe 
the hopeful news from Berlin nor the Stock Exchange Coungjf, 
decision to restore carry-over facilities, both of which in mop 
normal conditions would have been calculated to set up a buying 
movement, has done more than give markets a firmer undertone 
On the merits of the proposed restoration of speculative carry-oye 
business I find Stock Exchange opinion divided. The truth is Surely 
that the new facilities will be helpful to hard-pressed jobbers striving 
to maintain reasonably free prices, and that nobody need fear any 
outbreak of speculation on borrowed money by the public, I stil] 
see no cause for modifying my view that prices will continue fo 
some little time to move within a narrow range. 


CUNARD REPLACEMENT COSTS 


Any ordinary stockholders in the Cunard Steam Ship Company 
who may have been disposed to quarrel with the conservative 
dividend policy pursued by the board would do well to study 
carefully the facts and figures disclosed in the 1948 accounts. While 
it is true that available net profits cover the 10 per cent. ordinary 
dividend with a substantial margin to spare, it is equally true tha 
the capital expenditure incurred by the group in restoring its fleet 
practically to its pre-war strength has run into huge sums, In his 
statement Mr. F. A. Bates, the Cunard chairman, gives a figure of 
£25 million on new ship-building since the war. In addition 
£6,500,000 has been spent on reconditioning and maintenance work, 
so that the group’s total capital outlay has been £31,500,000. 

Admittedly, much of this money has come from insurance sources, 
but the important point is that this rebuilding programme has been 
carried through during the period of abnormally high costs. Mr. 
Bates gives some striking illustrations. For example, a cargo liner 
of 10,500 tons built in 1925, and still in service, with an origiml 
cost of £167,000 can now be replaced only at a cost of £625,00. 
Similarly, a passenger ship, such as one of the “ Queens,” the value 
of which for the purposes of the Government Insurance Act in th 
event of loss was between £5 million and £6 million last year, would 
cost £15 million to replace today. The position is, therefore, that 
the Cunard group has restored its tonnage practically to the pre-war 
level, both in the passenger and cargo trades, but only at high prices. 
Thus it is well prepared from the point of view of efficiency to fae 
the growing competition already evident on many routes but has ® 
earn sufficient profits to justify a high-cost rebuilding programme. 

Thanks to last year’s new issue of shares, unsecured loans from 
banks have been reduced from £4,881,300 to £600,000. Current 
assets of the group include no less than £12,786,261 in cash and 

2,334,000 in gilt-edged stocks—a remarkably strong liquid position 
With competition increasing in its main trades the company ai 
scarcely hope to earn more this year than last. The yield of 6 pe 
cent offered on the ordinary £1 units at 33s. seems, therefore, 4 
reasonable return in current conditions. 


RUGBY CEMENT YIELD 

Investors who do not mind the nationalisation risk might # 
well to consider the merits of the §s. ordinary shares of the Rugby 
Portland Cement Company. For 1948 the dividend has been 
increased from 12} per cent. to 15 per cent. and a further § per cent 
free of tax is to be paid out of capital reserves. The total distribution, 
on a less-tax basis is therefore over 24 per cent. At 173. M4, 
including the right to the dividends just announced, the §s. shates 
offer the generous return of approximately 7 per cent. Thi 
seems to me to be an under-valuation of the shares in view a 
the strong assets position and the ample margin by which th 
dividend is covered. This year’s trading outlook is satisfactory, and 
if in due course the nationalisation threat is translated into acto 
it will be surprising if the take-over price is not higher than roday's 
market level. The company is energetically managed and th 
chairman and managing director can be relied on to defend the 
stockholders’ interest with vigour. 
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E Cuafed e Line averages 32 letters. 
in 2 2 lines. Box No. 1/-. extra. 
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just no, PERSONAL 

. JES and Furnisninc.—A_ choice 

APErVious re “ot Georgian chairs. | oasy 

i ing-table bureaux, ta oyS, 

ing as of Lm — rugs, mirrors, ornamental 

4 china, Chinese porcelain and ivories, cut 
ments hy glass. etc. Inspection invited.—WILLIAM 

CCULiti Witieer, Ln., Sloane Square, S.W.1. Tel.: 

UrIues, Sloane 814 ‘ 
H vOLLO “Pedal Reed Organ wanted. 
neither Leighton, 53a, Farnham Rd., Guildford 


A SUMMER 
Directc 


OF MUSIC. 
lock 
Dorset, 


SCHOOL 
or William 







in More ugu September 3 
M With Pierre ‘Fournier, Nadia Boulanger, 
a buying Denis Matthews e Haas. ewton- 
ndert Wood, Ric herd Anthon Lewis. 
One, Joan Cross, J *. estrup a Deller 
Choir under nihony ernard and 
AIT Y~Over Antony Hopkins Amadeus Quartet, &c 
Prospectus irom Sec.. 29, Hoijand Villas- 


wad, London 


\ B. her day 
fear any sccomm Cation 


14 
ee SUFFERER ys ) 
b 


} Striving bullied 


Poor woman 
Sband, desires 


$s in pe Nursing-home 





n be provided at 4gns. per 
I still week. Please help te give her this 
little my This a! ut o of many 
° sad cases for which nds are urgently 
inue for needed Jeweller welcomed and _ sold. 
National Society ror CaNcer Revietr, Dept 

G7. 47, Victoria Street. S 
\ARAVAN OFFER 1949 =proprietary 
make 4-berth with interior spring 
mattresses and full gas equipment, etc 
: Double popeted. two Sgpreartments. 
Offered cost - - Write 

Ampany F Bu DLND. London 


servative 


Cc 
YOINS AND MEDALS ‘nest rices paid 
for collections also tor gold. and rare 


4) we silver pieces. Seaby’s Monthly Coin and 
Medal Bulletin. 5s. per annum. Standard 
Catalogue of English Coins, 5s.—B. A. 
SEABY Lr... 6. G Portland Street, 


Londen,, W.1 
aa YORNISH ORCHID 


/ and Auntie 
C.W.O. 7s. 6d.. 
Nuesenizs, St 

vA 


rue that 
its fleet 
In his 


RN MONEY making scale models 
—— you how and buy your werk 
Chiswick, London 


Send Mum and Dad 


Glad Anemonies by st 
10s., 158., £1.—HeaTHERBELL 
Ives, Cornwall. 


We 
9, 


tex. 
) SAESTIVALS ‘1 Buiipest. Atx-la-Provence. 
igure of Edinbirgh, Lucerne, Salzburg, are only 
addition some of the tours offered students— past 
and ag = by —., at ends oe i 4 
Srupents ave ‘ ndsleig Tee 
e work, '. Write for Book 

) YRENCH ALPS = taking party of 
students, bovs and girls in Summer holi- 
SOUrCES. days. Applics. invite Racketr, Lynton, 
J South rive, Middleton-on-Sea, Sussex 
as been .RENCH, NORWEGIAN, ENGLISH.— 
Specialised private tuition by corre- 
s. Mr spondence. Experienced Tutor repares 
” Ja Exams.—Trroa, 64 Finchley Ct., London, N.3 
ro liner G= PARCELS.—You can_ send Tea, 
ore NW Coffee from Dominions, Nylons, etc., 
original from England to civillans and_ service 
personnel in Europe —Write. F. Owen & 

Ce., 162, Overdale, Ashtead, Surrey. 


125,000. 





ee, Sawai. 










alterations, re- 





¢ value linings, frames, etc. Post or call for 
P etimate.—Remaxe HANDBAGS Co., 183a, 
in the Brempten Road (Cor ver Beauchamp Place). 

3 turnings from Ha 
would EALS re-make ‘oa re-cover divans. 
box 5 $ nd mattresses.—-Write 
re, that for folder Bedding.’ Heat & 
Son, Lrp., 1 1am Court Road, W.1 
re-War SHAPE.” by Arthur 
. An up-to-date book on 
prices. d Figure Culture at any 
t Medical Doctors. 
to face b« or direct from 
RPA A. Pratisi N Co 17-18. Henrietta 

has § Street: wic2 

NVISIBLE MENDING. — Moth_ holes, 
nme, ] tears igarette burn one all anes 
€ ts rewoven ¥y specialists 
S from Nylon, silk end rayon 
. n three days 
Jurrent BELL. 
sh and TD., 156 Strand. W.C.2. 
)SITI0N, in your own material 
, will be please to 
ly cal your own measure- 
| mer the Leodian styles 
A. oe z nmings. from £3 
r = e for style nd particulars 
ore, LxopIAN Lrp. (SP 51), Union Hse., ds 2 
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ND DAUGHTER 


4% 


left penniless 
f father in Russian Con- 
Daughter supported her- 
til her health broke 

t on Mother wh? has 
Help Wanted to give 

hr t and freedom from 
regain her health 
DISTRESSED GENTLE- 

€ ee House, 


STRAIN Particulars 

n Relax ation com- 

beautiful and aceful 

nm easy ach London, 

SE RETARY, “Langley Rise, 
TORIA.—‘-line autograph 
sale articulars from 

E TIONS All New and 
7 tes. 1. Each panel 


ie (a) Pure White 

panels: 22/6, 4 panels 

b) Primrose Nylon, 

_ Kh — }ylon. 4/- per 

2 panels; each 
While ) A 15 

Sambric 12 panels 

# sq. vds. 2 paras. for 

Satisfaction or money 

ay Li. (Dept 281), 

Newington High Street 


| 
| 


THE SPECTATOR, 


LASHING REDUCTIONS. All New and 
Tax Free. 1. Off White Linen Lengths (a) 
x 27in 19/6 each _(b) 6ft Gin x 52in 
each (c) 9ft x 52in 26/6 each. 2. 
Linen Boxed Mattress Cases, 6{t x 
. 17/6 each 3. White Cotton Demet 
Lengths, 3 yds x 36in, 9/6 each. 4, Cream 
Calico Lengths, 7ft x 2ft. 10/- e@ch. 5. 
Green Hessian Lengths, 6yds x 40in. 15/6 
Carr. Free Satisfaction or money 
Lip. (Dept. 454), 
Newington High Street, 

London, 


SPECIAL NEW OFFERS.—New 

\ White Silk Paraciutes, 16 panels; 
Panel 36 . @t base, ee to 1 in. 
84 in. long; j Par.. Par., 50/-; 
Whole Par., 95/- Ex yo al Hammocks, 
complete with ropes, ete., perfect condition 
14/- each New Sisal String Hammocks, 


S 


139/143 
Pure 
each 

and 





12/- each. New Ground Sheets, 78 in. x 
36 in. double texture, 15/- each New 
Striped Deck Chair Canvas, 18 in. wide, 
Green, Orange, 5/11 yd. Post free. Money 
aC guarantee.—Premizr Drapery Co. 
ust 36), 113 Church §treet, London, 
wTATE REGISTERED NURSE offers hos- 
2 pitality far those in need of rest or 
convalescence or for the aged in need of 
care in an_ exceptionally lovely house 
Gardens telephones, central heating. 
Hampstead 2282 
TPYHERE 1s ‘ Smarrtersoox”’ Asour Ir! 
Each contains 100 facts on an absorb- 
ing subject 12 Titles now on sale: The 
Bible, Astronomy, Great Painters. The 
Victorians, House of Lords, the United 
States. lyin Sir Christopher Wren, 
Ballet, Scotlan ard, Going to Law, Swing 
Music Price 6d. each at booksellers, news- 
agents. bookstalis Publishers: Natprety 
Press D., 29. George Street, London, W.1 


ry.op PRICES paid for Gold Watches. Dia- 


monds, Jevellery, any condition. Send 
Reg. Cash or offer by return.—Kay's (S), 
19. Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4 
ry.O THOSE ENTITLED under _ wills 

marriage settlements, annuities and 
legacies—advances arranged from r 
cent. p GLazier AND Sons (Estab. 1760). 
Props.: GtAzIgR AND Sons, LtD., 48, 
Mount Street, London. W.1. 


MAYfair 3159 and 4145 
\ JHY not have a Holiday 
well-informed people 
affairs? Art, Music, Excursions, 
included in memorable summer 
Programme (July 9-23), in lovely 
surroundings. Inclusive charge: 
Particulars from M 
. Hon. Secretary, International 
People’s College Foundation Committee, 
88. Havdn Avenue, Purley, Surrey. 


meeting with 
worl 
Socials 
schoo, 
Ken 
Twelve 
E. A 





LITERARY 


MERICA'S LEADING 
Pop Mechanics Nat 
Fortune, &c. early postal 
arranged. Send for free price list.- 
and Co., (Dept. SP), Blackpool 
F°s, Out-of-Print Titles on every subject, 

Bibliography and _ Literary History. 
The Brontes, First Editions call, write or 
*phone. Suerrerp’s BooxsHop. New an 
Secondhand Booksellers. 1, Bessborough 
paee Harrow-on-Hill. Mx. Phone: Byron 


AUNT ON HAZLITT. 
discusses Hazlitt as 
in JouHN O'LONDON’s WEEKLY, 
to-day. Well-known pianist and 
critic. Sidney Harrison, reviews * 
new English opera by Inglis Grundy 
on famous painters and their 
features on Coventry Patmore and 
G. Rossetti; best reviews of fiction, 
theatre page, short story. Available every- 
where, 3d 
N ODERN BOOKS WANTED 


MAGAZINES. 
Geog. Magazine. 
subscriptions 
HOMAS 


Gaunt 
and 
out 


William 
painter 
critic 


J. CLARKE 


Hatt, Lrv., Wine Office Court, Fleet 
Street. E.C.4 
HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 2)d 


*Storles that Sell Today” 
and prospectus of world- 
se that includes contri- 
nown_ writers.—RE&GENT 
alace Gate, London, W.8 
FOLLOW YOUR 
spare-time income 
Study 


h stamp for 
(a special bulletin) 
famous postal cot 
butions by well 
INSTITUTE (85T), 
W tne TO WRITE? 
URGE and earn a 
from exclusive Home 
-y Beverley Nichols, Enid Blyton, 
Brophy, Reginald Simpson. &c., how 
write profitable short stories, articles, 
screen plays, &c end 2id. for free booklet 
to ScHoo. or AUTHORSHIP, Lrp., (CWl1l), 
Gloucester House, haring Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2 
7OU WANT TO WRITE-—Stories. Articles 
Poetry, Radio Plays—and see yourself 
in print. Let the London School of Jour- 
nalism with 30 years’ experience of teach- 
ing by correspondence show you the way 
New Courses English History (by J 
and English Literature 








ampdern Jackson) 

(by L. A. G. Strong). The only school 

tnder the patronage of leading newspaper 

roprietors.Free books from Prospectus 

ePT., LONDON ScHoo. or JouRNALISM. 57, 
Square, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 


Gordon 
4574 





EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial 
Careers Thoroi,h training at St. 
Gopric’s Cottece. 2, Arkwright Rd., N.W.3. 


Good posts found for all quall- 
fied students. Resident and day students. 
] AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7. Holland 

Park. W.11.—-Individual Tuition for 
Fxaminations Naval Special Entry, Army 
Entrance (new scheme), Ist M.B., Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matricula- 
tion, peer 4 Entrance and Scholarships 


Ham. 5986 


Successes ervices, une, ‘48 Navy 
Exe¢ utive on Roy! Marines, ist Sand- 
hurst. 3 Places. Tel.: Park 7437 
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TUITION _ by Correcpendance 
_ Designing Bookpla 
Dekalcocratft.’’ 
AND ArT StTupio 
Bournemouth 
HOME CIVIL SER- 
etc Tuition for new exams., 
including preparation for interviews, by 
*vies’s, who gained over 500 successes in 
Administrative Grade exams. between 1927 
and 1939. Consultations by appointment for 
detailed advice Tuition also for degre@s, 
school higher certificates and other 
exams Special courses for Inter. B.Sc 
(Econ.) and LL.B. Separate accommodation 
for tuition for Pubit: Schools _e 
Davies's 4. Hyde Park Gate 5s.W 
WES. 656 
YORDONSTOUN SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Not less than 5, not 
more than 12 Scholarships (up to £135 
according to the .equirements of parents), 
are oftered for award 1949 by the 
Gordonstoun Society At least one of these 
will be reserved for a boy wishing to foin 
J Department with a we 
Royal Navy or Merct 
limits 13 to 14) years 
1949. The written examina- 
the candidate's school 


RTS 
Courses. 
tiles. etc.; 
free from 
Parkwood Road, 
i. gel SERVICE, 


(lh). 


ENTRANCE 


September Ist, 


tion to be taken at 
will be on the 20th, 2ist and 22nd June 
Candidates who qualify will be summoned 


Gordonstoun at the 


for iterview at end «f 
uly Details on application to _ 
i onases or Stupies, Gordonstour Elgi 
soravanire Final date of application J ine 
6th 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES. etc 
Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric.. Spec 
Entr.. B.A B.Sc B.Sc. Econ., B.Com., 
LL.B., B.D., Degrees. Diplomas, Sch. Cert., 
H.S.C. etc. Low fees, instalments.—Pros- 
— . D rey M.A., LL D., Dept. 
B.93 worse Ha Oxford. (Est. i894) 


M* YFAIR SECRE TARIAL COLLEGE, 
57, Duke Street, W.1. provides train- 
ing for high-grade secretarial posts A 
few vacancies left for 
N Rs. V. CAMPBELL (bi-lingual), 
4 can receive two or three Student 
Guests 16-cent. house, Sussex, for French 
and Piano Tennis, swimming pool In- 
clusive terms.—Box 477B 
wT. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
OO Green, HamMMersMITH, W.6 The next 
examination for Foundation Scholarships 
will take place on Tuesday, Wednesday 
Thursday. May 24th, sth. ‘26th and Friday. 
27th These Scholarships exempt _ the 
holders from payment of tuition ees. 
(Minimum age of entry 12.) Application 
should be made to the High Mistress at the 
School. The last day for the re pevetes 
of Candidates is Monday. May 
application will be accepted after the’ date. 
SPANISH Vacation Course in August.— 
\ ey pete Espafiol. 58. Princes Gate, 
s 
E MYSTERIES.—The Society of the 
inner Light (Western Esoteric Trad!- 
tion) offers Courses in Esotericism to assist 


Broor 


those who seek to tread the Path sending 
to Initiation. — Explanatory boo 1s. 
from Secretary, 3, Queensborough Torrese. 
YNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
Diploma in Social Science. he 
College offers, in October. 1949. a full-time 


course extending over two Sessions leading 


to the Dipoma (n Social Science. For 
graduates the length of the course may be 
reduced to one Session. Full details and 


forms of application may be obtained from 
the ReGIsTRaAR, UNIvErsiry Co.tece, Single- 
mn Park, Swansea 





SITUATIONS VACANT AND 
WANTED 
None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 
Bo vbirectsra TH. Tatsor Heat ScHoot 
ant). Wanted in Se pooner. 
sekeeper for school board ng. 
> for 160 and be responsi ble 
Some aa necessary. 
{EADMISTRESS. 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
Dartford, Kent. Princi- 
h some school or college 
once. Good shorthand 
able to 





y cook-he 
to c 





I ARTFORD 
EDUCATION 

PAL’s SECRETARY Wit 
experien a required at 








and typir essential, no accounts, 
drive car Apply to CoLitce Secrerary 
NAY. —I OFFICER (56) and wife (35) 
s cou ntry lovers seek jobs with cottage 
band ring gardening poultry 
t vi governess, S.R.N. cook 
oth oxperenese. able, ener- 
refecences e Box 502B 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
fFHE UNIVERSITY OF | LIVERPOOL 
Applications are invited for the follow- 

ing posts in the Department of Education 






(i) Senior Lecturer at @ salary scale of 
£900-£1,.100 per annum (ii) Lecturer at 
alary scal of £550-£35-£900 per 
annum. Applications, stating age. academic 
alifications and experience, together with 
mes of three referees, should be 

not later than May 27th, 1949. by 

whom further 

tions, of appoint 

STANLEY DUMBELL 








HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 
BERPORTH, Cardiganshire Smell 
or 





4 guest house has a few vacanctes 
eal summer holidays. None left in 
uct. Beautiful coast, comfortable bouse, 
ood beds good cooking Terms on appli- 

to Miss Ba.tagp, Pen-y-Graig 

“THOLI PALACE HOTEL. Pitlochry, 
The Happiest Holiday Haunt tn the 
Highlands. Golf, Tennis and Dancing FREE 
to residents Terms from 24s a day 
Full tariff and programme post free 

Telegrams: Palace, Pitlochry. Tel.: 66. 


591 





THE CONSERVATIVE COLLEGE OF 


THE NORTH Ltd. 
SWINTON 


ea ek Nr. Ripon, Yorks. Tel: 
230 & 254. 


Week ond 
Moderate 
Lectures. Study groups. 
Study, ideal countryside. 
Next Courses ond Lecturers 
Principal and Tutors) include: 
6th-9th May—Britain’s Colonial Sng ae 
Colonel Charles Ponsonby, M.P., L..o 
Gammans, M.P. 
13th-l6th May—Social Security. 
Thomas Boyce. Grig. |. B. Powell, 
Major lan McLeod. 
20th-23rd ee Affairs. Lord 
Dunglass. Walter Fletcher, O.B8.E., M.P. 
ne. Sir lityd Clayton. Brig. Fitzroy Maclean, 
, r uglas Woodruff. 
3rd- 7th june, 1949—The British Political 
System. The Rt. Hon. the Eari of Halifax 
Prof. A. D. Gibb, K.C. Prof. W. _ 
McKenzie. Mr. C. H. Wilson. Mr. Geoffrey 
Hutchinson, K.C. Lord Lioyd, 
29th july-2nd August—Conservative im- 
perial Policy. Lord Altrincham. Lord 
de la Warr. 
6th-!2th August—The Position in Britain 
jay. 


Masham 


week-end residential courses. 
fees — good accommodation 
Tutorials, Holiday, 


(in addition to 


Mr 
™.B.E. 


l3th-19th August What we believe in. 


For perticulars apply t> Bursar 




















WANT TO 
WRITE? 


Plays, Radio 


Scripts, etc. These will help you to turn 
your urge to write into a fascinating 


special of Authorship training. 


you to earn a 


of 
students are already profit from the 
ised School a 


Send 24d. for free booklet giving full 


details. 
you have written for 


If you like, send also something 
analysis and 


criticism—absolutely free and without 


any obligation. 


School of 
Authorship Ltd. 


Gloucester House, (SPI) 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, 








MUSIC-SURVEY 


Vel. 1, No. 6, Now on Sale. 
Twe Shillings and Sixpence Quarterly. 
* 

Dika Newlin on Schénberg in the 
U.S.A. 

Wilfrid Mellers on Sibelius. 
Alan Storey on “ Cinderella” 
at Covent Carden, 

Hans Keller on Film Music. 
Marius Flothuis on Music in Holland, 
ete. etc. 

a 
Music-Survey is obtainable through W. H 
Smith; at leading Book and Music shops 
or direct from Newman Wolsey Publishers, 
244, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Subscription for four issues Fleven 
shillings post free 
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I RIEPLY. hospitality mellow and unob- ; SOgtHaaN IRELAND. Shelton Abbey 
trusive, 20th-century comers history 7 Bote. Arkiow, Co. Wicklow Residence a 
(and buses) on the doorstep. the beauty | of the Earl of Wicklow. A country house R d 
a the Sussex countryside—all this and with full hotel amenities—a hotel with the 4 be: r ~ écommen ed 
mot awaits mu at Yew Terese . )USE, true country house atmosphere ll 
Winchelsea Tel. 223. Brochire and terms licensed Unsurpassed for food Lovely 2 A Al. CG 
on request Gardens and Woods. Close to sea, beside = s ey ourt. 
én yy rENHAM.—Litter Broox Hore the famous Avoca river. Riding, golf. ¢ 
A.A.***, R.A.C.. 200 ft. above the tow 2 Brochure on application 
wf J . | 
The Golfers’ Paradise, for there is not only TUDLAND Dorset.—Old-world Guest : 
its ow excellent 18-hole Golf Course ad- Ss House in 12 acres lovely grounds ad: yin- The 1949 Edition of Ashley Courtenay's HAYWARRS HEATH, Sussex B 
joinit but there is outstanding comfort in 3m les ‘sand: beach Beautiful in LET'S HALT AWHILE IN BUITAIN (an OTEL Ideal for shor visits or TRCR = 
the best Country Hotse atmosphere. The May and June Motor-buat cruises Golf dependent guide io sood I \ ierooased res! dence Excellent travel peau 
iisine is n good. and there is a Riding ell ne Illustrated sndepenaent — 8 tants cree “ Frequent fast electric ns Londo 
well tocked bar Billiards, hard tennis brochure trom BM He TELS, London, W.C.1 in size from 274 to 3O4 pages and con- minutes Lovely garden Swimm 8 
vurt and riding stables. Week-end Dinner Petia Ye Gon't really Know the taining for the first time descriptive map Squash Courts, Tennis C . Brot ee, 
Da rel 5851/2 Thames if you don’t know the upper is w on sale and can be biained from request Resident Prop _ Tehure ta - 
C' i*rF HEAD HOTEL, Cartron Bay, St saches A country house witn river front- a 1 > setae 259 Ey ——s , Haywards Heath 670 ". Telephone: 
Austett, S. CorNwWatt For your Spring oe offers you good fishing and boating ‘tn ur bookseller, price 75. O@., sn case of 
holida Golf ennis. sea fishing, flowers a lovely setting, 7 miles S. of Oxford dificulty from Ashley Cour ty, Ltd., KESWICK HOTEL, CUMBERLAND. 
and love view out of doors Indoors Tennis Archery. Billiards Write Crort 68 Sy James's Street London o.W’.1 Summer and Autumn ar he best Early LI 
e hing we can think of to make you House Horet, Burcot , Oxfordshire, or ‘phone Rage 7 a yee *"* to visit the Engli vakes and season, 
yal ible Table tennis and cinema ‘ ‘ifton Hampden 32 price 85, imcinding postage. the flowers and t be ved by Worn A 
Ne ered tent court squash, bad- AYFARER 7 . : js — skin seh 
mint . and ridir ng 2 ars tub “li cence el.: W eemienperes RESTAU ; ; * . 0, ARGYLL. BRIDGE OF ORCHY HOTEL worse t auekin an pens We ‘te 
> 125 Granville Place - wie On the road to,Glencoe and on the King’s morerete ster J and —an mum comfort, M 
C INNEMARA.--Renvyle House Hotel MAY? 5125. B jval and Cross-Fort Wilffam line. By night slecper e for Tari Tel. 20 and 22). 
No reoper Excellent selmon, trout ‘ s. Open 11 ill 11 p.n Taoles and you Ry be with us in the heart of the gyngscaTe - : ; 
and sea fishing, bathing, tennis, children s book able for dinner LUNCH AND Dinneen Highlands in time for a second breakfast HOTEL I Ie SEA. ious AYRENESS 
ponies beaut | seenery, home cooking 5s. (No house charges.) Renewned for our And then ? Plenty of good country fare, hotel of the family type Gel a An ’ 
C WALL Cc Hotel, Land's = and pastries from our own lovely scenery, Salmon and Trout Fishing. anq Riding at own fron oor. Remon 
YORNWALL.--Sennen Cove Hotel, Lan bakery. Private parties catered for Stalking and Climbing for its C and Cuisine wed 
End. overlooking White Sand Bay, now or its Catering and Cu ne. 4 acres gf 
» ; Cc enpletely secs ae — BALLACHULISH HOTEL. Areyll. Spend Toa. t.. -E_ Ee ables, own Poultry ' 
rest newly Gecoratec c as 7 A'T : ‘ ” Spring in Scotkand, where the mountains etal 
Terms 6 ans. to 9 gns aceording to sea = ACCOMMODAT ION VACANT meet the sea. Good food and every cOM- 4 gNDON, N.W.4. 
be eee y 7 a eon. AND WAN TED fort in modern hotel on shores of Loch class Residential “ao —_ f He 
COUNTRY MANOR ISE “» " nas Ser ; jarage ce home oi 
Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. (Telephone 101), UNTERS MOON, Torquay, lovely Hotel — R bt mg Rg ~- rail Tel Ooalte. Garrick 20 mins. West End Excellen ' 
now under the same management as Bay | noted for food. centrally placed. Free chulish 239 . cuisine; fully licensed P.O. "phones ij ' 
Tree Hotel Py rford ay Gotihtful contre | Car Park, Terms: May, from 5 ens.: June. nulish 8 genie —_ =. private bath 
with bea surroundings nroug fr. 6 @ns.; July/Aug. tr. 7 ens.—'Phone : 4760, s : HOTEL. ennis, Putting, Billiards, Swimm) 
a trom Padding pon tae, Deus Mus | : . _ eae in Seer. -, City of Adjoins Hendon Golf Club. Under PF .' M 
trated brochure on request , Pork | the West Faces south, standing 600ft. up Supervision of Managing Director Apply 
—— re ites ae Holi days, SPRING TRAVEL amidst shady and restful lawns oe Manager Tel.: Hendon 1456 Cl 
gnince hotel | J comfort and willing service are specialities 
— oo nt oa oat mgtere caiied YONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS All in- Lift. Free transport to City centre. Fully ay wee gee 9 ms HOTEL. In 
dni im-hall. Cocktail bar. Ballroom. 8 ring: oo elt iss. 6d. wes 8 Licensed. Tel. 5891 Georgian Country House characteried ef LI 
erie tresses ) . I n > ’ : > ; . : ‘ 
ag Sy Big ies” these are very | | BEXHILL. GRANVILLE HOTEL. A com- eMicient and cheerful service. Ui 
Ri ‘dine. Billiards, games room. Children Pate a ee Early bookings essential. fortable and well-run Hotel close to t ue ioame' Sikemnceeminas Commie roy iene Under = 
(ered tor From 7 gns. weekly inclusive Be avs also arranged in Italy, Spain, Sea. Good golf and tennis within easy Chi So ¢ Ouse Hotel 
te for Brochure 11. pee on AY y Ie Holland. ig “sg distance. Manager: H. Wells. Tel. 1437 1ipping Cempden, Glos 
FE BURGH Comf board resid Guteer dine” Lee ae tet Trust Houses, Ltd LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. Ge 
7 —_ > ak’ -_ @ a oe Whitehall 5387/9 ; ; BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. fare, well-stocked cellar. Dancing, a sociable 
Box yt a ¥ OLIDAYS Witn A Sprectat Appear to In the “Key” position. Buses pass the Cocktail Lounge. These, coupled with the 
. ' 1 a t ny 
Jol KESTONE.-- Comfort, good food, x i+ intere st pg an “tor a soe a ot Be aa yy lion mon gy. 
I restful holiday. To May 31, 3 + . of ey % comp Ask fc Course. One minute’s walk o journ " make your Honey. 
tu u hoard June-September, 4 ns.. 4 details of Enna Low's * Social and Holiday mouth West Station. Hard Tennis Court. moon or Holiday a happy memory 
. ening dinner.—Box 4988 lendar 9. Ree-e Mews. London, S.W.7. Reduced terms for Residents Writ Brochure. Lynton 3236 
NR AN [CHESTER VICARAGE Ca BISURELY MOTOR TOURS (Summer) Resident Director, Mrs. R. J. arar. 
W bridge.—Visitocs received for periods | 1. Swiss Heights and italian Lakes. | [-pe): Westbourne 63333 MINEHEAD. NORTHFIELD. A seventeen. 
aries 3. Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers , 5 - bedroom, beautifully appointed hotel, where! 
























































of one or two weeks r ~ — 
; 4 is ESTAURANT 3. Dolomites and Venice. 4. Austria and RD. Devon. GREAT TREE the Resident Owners aim at the highes 
po ocnl ten ene wine. in quiet Eplomites,— Departures: June Ue, June Soret A pre-war standard of comfort standards of catering and comfort. ds of 
and civilised surroundings. Open for morn | @ th. +; a = ve, Se ‘ are: and the country house atmosphere. Obliging excellent holiday headquarters for Exmor h 
ime coffee, lunch and tea.—196, Tottenham aitiene ¥ Saeed Naples neue Benerk: service and excellent country fare. Warm and the Sea. From 8 gns. Tel. 864. mh 
ur a . ,) Mis er, 
v  OTELIERS. Taste Firowerrs direct from tures: May ith, Sy 2ist. June 25th, pe Eee =I oa —— . NEWQUAY. Cornwall is at its best » tal 
H Cornwall For prices, etc., write ent. 3rd. Sept. 17% 1. Oct. Ist Cazerase we Stay at the HEADLAND HOTS. 
Heatuense.t. Nurseries, St. Ives, Cornwall. a should | be rouasved a SQUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR. A.A., 4 Star, where you will find good fou, bo 
SLE OF WIGHT.—Farrincrorp HOoreL. iy rad — . . 4 ‘ i 1 mile sea. Own poultry, cows, fresh farm a well stocked cellar and attractive Cod. f 
Freshwater, for those who apprec iate | BEng uP tas — = we The i produce, and the personal touch combine tat] Bar Billiards. Bridge Daneing 0 
the finer things of Jife. . Individual service Maid . Vole 4321). ones, : aaa to make the perfect Spring holiday in 18-hole Golf Coutseadjoining. Newquay2il 
and the comfortable oRrouneings of an , S LIVERS TRAVELS the holidays of unspoilt Roseland. (Ruan High Lanes, Nr : pu 
English country house A nd Cc. hy « rie Ind ox 4 class Truro.) Tel.: Vervan 270. PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. TH y 
appointed.—Consult the Resident, Manager. et sear. 38 daya,, | /-_— . = oe CORNISH RIVIERA IS NOT A MYTE me 
Farrineford Hotel, Isle of Wiaht. Tele- praves — — 4 Lan I thely | | Nr. DRUMMADROCHIT. Inverness-shire. Keep warm and well by staying he 
Rhyne: Freshwater 312 a a ee oak LEWISTON AR Excellent Sporting, Facing the sea, the sun and the south de! 
i NARE® CROSS rhc pon ge it) 4 Sareslonn-Materce, 20 gma: Ow tastinnd. Walking and botering centre Salmon, Central heating. Private suites.  Appiy de: 
ae weal hehe in the country, 32 gns.. _France-Riv era-Andorra, 36 gns.; Sea ,Trout and ee Rn) — Manager Tel : Feneance 471 Under the es 
with every amenity end perfect cuisine. | Biarritz-Spain, 35 ens Bes 8 days, | | Situated in Lovely ighlanc scenery. same direction: Ship Hotel, Chichese Eu 
The 28-acre grounds are a picture in 19 ans., 15 days. 26 gns Extensions Home Produce. Rooms H. & C. Licensed. Royal Duchy Hotel, Falmouth 
Spi ng Grand ‘view over sea and estuary arranged. Many other holidays, including | | Resident Proprietors. Lt.-Col. and Mrs sev 
Te Exmouth 3643 week-ends and Whitsun in Paris. Air tours G. M. Malcolm. Tel.: Drumnadrochit 225 mrcrmene HILL, Surrey. MORSHEA) ° 
TEWOU AY CORNW ALL. Geeat Wrsttan and splendid motor coach tours all over HOTEL, just by the Park Gates and f on! 
a iorst. Privately owned, same family Europe rite for brochures. or call fo EAST WITTERING, Sussex OLD BARN that famous view of the Thames 
manacement for 40 vears On a spur o private interview. JI. S flolk Street. Pal HOTEL A well-appointed hotel of dis- quiet and comfortable residential quartes sul 
ta i bei ween two glorious sandy beaches, Mall. London. S W.1 a ‘ tinction and charm. Beautifully situated from 6 gns., with easy access to City snl 
ni Fame -d for good food. Excel- ACHTING HOLIDAYS? book now for &@ | fon own foreshore facing South Lovely West End. Tel.: Richmond 3763 Mc 
at illy licensed. —Tel.: 2010 vacht cruise through the | pic ’ sands, running water and telephones all . 
T rERBL RN HALL NORTHUMBERLAND waterways of Holland 8 , bedrooms Club licence Tel.: West RYE, Sussex. The famous fifteenth-centuy d 
0% for more interesting holl 14 days 48 gns Book early Wittering 3228 MERMAID HOTEL—once a meeting plac 01 
300 act of magnificent grounds Cook & Son. Lip Dept for smugglers—is now a popular rendetves 
beautiful Border Country) First- Berkeley Street. London ! | the ae GREEN, Surrey. THE LODGE for people who appreciate excellent fool tog 
las vetel comfort ombined with the DAYS HOLIDAY in Paris for OTEL for residence or a break from wine and the amenities of a good Hod | 
sdvanitages of @ holiday camp and an inter- < including travel. full board — sonsibilities. All rooms fitted h. and ¢. Under the management of Captain sa pia 
al nd optior ! mme. Mul- ‘ Sats. in May. June. Jul and gas fi Beautiful gardens. good irs. R ‘ollins. Tel. 2352 bo 
I on f I ing people tive & hOCure Brio nao food London only 20 miles Egham t 
pecial 8 | hildre Haymarket. 5S.W.1. (WHI S521 Staiion buses and Green Line Coaches pass SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight. MEDEHAY E 
red i ter GUINEAS FOR A_ 16-DAY door Tel.: Egham 197/359. STEDS HOTEL For many. this lem “U) 
foub UR vice annes oF ablished, 65-bedroom, licensed Hoe l 
Rec ee ! e ytar.—Plea EXETER THE ROYAL CLARENCE coder Ghar genmanal divdethen an Wane un 
P RTLEDGE HOTEL s booklet | Ce uns HOTEI “The Gateway to the Mrs. C. G. Crawley, needs no introduction 
B ’ an S Ww i A beautiful old eighteenth-century < and to all we say WELCOME in the full sec. 
nie and ing house in the quiet of the Cathedr sense From 7 gns Tel Shanklin 2101 for 
' with 5 ate t b con — ° : Close packed with the relics of a more ‘ 
Exa ' > bathi EXHIBITIONS aoaredl age yet replete with every modern SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL ® ver 
- ~ > = amenity Well-eppointed bedrooms. sunny seclusion a hundred yards from & 
‘ Horns ¢ o , , , URN TORE FOR TODAY.--An_ exhibi- Restaurant Cocktail Lounge end Lift. sea, this one-time ROYAL RESIDENG® m 
E-OPENING LATE MAY Whitsun tion of new designs r wo = alletie = R Cc e0 A I _ 4071-2 appeals to all who look for comfort, u 
R ~ ta ot = Nare Horet VERYAN Hra’s. 196. Tottenham Cou 2 oo Ww A — = catering and personal service Personal few 
Ceanwa Felephone: Veryan 202 ASTERPIECES FROM MUNICH. ‘and FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. For direction of Mr and Mrs. Martin, Pre 
Situated heltered ba with lovely Arts Council Exh bition, Tue Nati al om ¢ . 7 . 
reed _ dea for children Every G ant mem ¢ st 7th Weekdars air that braces, sun that tans, cooking that 5) gens Sidmouth 221 gin 
“mnt od foo ellar. first-rate | cg" "truesdays and Thursdays 10-8) pionese ane cocntalls thet cheer, St Ne eeeeuTe. TORBAY more : 
. Tra met at Trure Terms Sundays 2-6. Admission 1.6, children 9d of bliss and days of fulln A = sunny positioned family hotel under tt it f 
from E. Carpenter Stemncer, the resident LD MASTER DRAWINGS FROM | [hotel for long or ba idays T ‘eo 4 personal direction of Mrs. W. S. Sanden 
d re ae DEN = —_—oe CHATSWORTH : The Arts Coun: = | sheltered positior Fully L icoal — el. 266 offers comfort and good catering 2 A por 
1AIKOO s \ - — a Great Britain, 4. 8 ames'’s Square, S j ’ HE GRAND HOTEL. picturesque resort famed for the mi } 4 
sid > in hy ' aan i a. — very ea an son wed ele “Tre ” , ae - a a | yy n " The ociad Centre of of its climate. Tel. 90 | lim 
— * 2 aont modern sas anv of Vth Ma Smrascon . Yorkshire's famous Spa Facing Valley zuURLESTONE, 8. Devon. HURLEY uni 
. Own boats. bathing floats, garage | Gardens Excellent accommodation from STONE HOTEL. First-cjass fully li 1] 
op Tel . . aL 1949 em gle pee be h Let eg - -, seaside country hotel ver 100 bedroom Co 
YHAKESPEARE FES Strat- —— : _ _ es aily Ore tra an an fitt t 5 a ) unnir ul 
let ks First class & wda- | LECTURES AND MEETINGS | [Covered sun walk to Baths, and within Dtted, with, Bot and coe Goll. tena 
fle n private Gue . he . at THIVERSTTY OF LONDON.—The Stame easy distance of shope and ees er a squash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thur 
. 0 minutes drive from NIVERSITY O e § n sure fro th fana e x ~ 4 , . 
ne 2148 %, Lillington | Memorial Lecture. entitled ‘* Wage Brochure from the ger Stone 382. 383. 384 Sh 
NEWMAN graticts cs and Wane Policy.”’ will be given HASTINGS. —— HOTEL. Licensed. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL . 
s DEVON __ Fortrre.p by A Pigo Emeritus Professor of Centre of Sea Front, next door to White the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in & o 
Reval patronage). Pride Polttical Economy, University. of Cam- | [Rock Pavilion Renowned for excellent Acres of Park Lahd. 30 miles from Los 
ty and well-being. satis- bridge) at the Universtiv of pat | | food. Lift. Night Porter. Modern equip- and the Coast Fully licensed Fi : 
faction im the knowledge of perfection in Senate House (entrance from R iter 1 ment and comforts Personal supervision class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge was 
am 2s. courteous service and meritorious eeuere oF Malet = a 0 Co of Resident Proprietors. Tel. 614. Wire: ballroom Free Golf on own spo ti are 
” fines th connolsse * Vel , ] 
’ Wine ro ees pe at Tel without ticket. James Henverson Academic Yeiton, Hastings. 9-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). , 
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